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THE VENEZUELAN AFFAIR 
TFVHE most curious though we do not say the most 


important thing about Lord Salisbury’s speech 
at the Guildhall on Monday was the lightsome tone of 
his reference to the Venezuelan difficulty. 
was it as quite to astound the editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, who well remembers that nothing but the 
prompt, 
that journal between Mr. Olney and the British Govern- 
ment prevented a frightful war over a question which 
is now considered rather trivial. ‘There is some illusion 
here, perhaps, but not where it is of any consequence. 
The Olney Message certainly did make a profound 
commotion in England, and with cause enough ; for it 
was nothing less than a public threat of war unless the 
British Government submitted to the dictatorial inter- 
ference of the United States in a matter with which 
the United States had no concern whatever. The 
menace was clear, its outrageous character clearer still. 
We may have changed our feeling about the facts, and 
the change may be a joyful, and a promising change, or 
it may be merely one that is thought unavoidable ; but 
the facts remain unaltered. Venezuela is an independent 
‘tate south of Panama ; that is to say, cut off from the 
United States frontier by the whole of Central America 
and its half-dozen of equally independent republics. 
Evidently the German Government would have at 
least as good a right to settle our relations with the 
Dutch republics in South Africa as the United States 
Government to insist, at the point of the sword, that 
Mr. Olney should arrange our dispute with Venezuela in 
his own way. Yet that was done in December last, to 
the amazement of all Europe and to the indignation 


So careless 


(apparently very resolute) of everybody in England.’ 


And considering that, in the quieter days that follow ed, 
the New York cor respondent of the Times repeatedly 


Regiserid asa Newsprper 


vigorous and statesmanlike intervention of 


warned us that the United States Government was 
determined to maintain its position in the matter at all 
costs, Lord Salisbury’s incidental way of mentioning 
the subject was naturally remarked upon. 

Speaking of the discussions arising upon Mr. Olney’s 
claim to ne of interference over the whole American 
continent as ‘a not very important controversy, the 
Prime Minister said that he only mentioned it for the 
purpose of expressing a belief that that controversy was 
at anend. A simple solution of the difficulty had been 
hit upon, and he believed he was not unduly sanguine 
when he said that it would probably close the dispute. 
An outline of the solution followed—to be filled up 
next morning by a variety of detail cabled from America 
from which it appears that at the time Lord Salisbury 
spoke a complete arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments had been come to. 

Every one with the least interest in politics has got 
these details by heart. But what the agreement comes 
to, or will come to, in effect, remains obscure in some 
particulars, though excessively clear in others. We 
know that Mr. Olney insisted that all the claims of 
Venezuela, without any restriction of Schomburgk or 
other lines of delimitation, should be submitted to 
arbitration. And we remember Lord Salisbury’s answer 

-his main reply; in which there were two points of 
objection and not one only. He said in May last, 
‘From the first, our objection has been to submit to an 
arbiter, who, in the last resort, must necessarily be a 
foreigner, the rights of British colonists who have settled 
in territory which they had every ground for believing 
to be British, and whose careers would be broken, and 
their fortunes probably. ruined, by a decision that the 
territory on which they have settled was subject to the 
Venezuelan Republic.’ This seems to have special. refer- 
ence to property rights and considerations. But again 
Lord Salisbury said. that. Her. Majesty’s Government 
would not ‘consent to entertain, or to submit to .the 
arbitration of another Power, or of foreign jurists how- 
ever eminent, claims . involving the transfer of 
large numbers of British subjects, who have for many 
year’s enjoyed the settled rule of a British colony, to a 
nation of different race and language, whose, political 
system is subject to frequent disturbance, and. whose 
institutions as yet too often afford very inadequate :pro- 
tection to life and property.” Here another set of con- 
siderations comes into view—questions of great impor- 
tance to the ‘ British subjects’ concerned, as they would 
find every day of their, lives unless they cleared out of 
settlements. given, over to Venezuela. Now it appears, 
however, that Mr. Olney, admitting. that there. was 
some reason in these objections; made the proposal 
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upon which the agreement is founded. ‘The solution of 
the difficulty is that territory where there have been 
British settlers for about two generations shall be 
excluded from arbitration; while, as to British settle- 
ments which have not that considerable period of pre- 
scription, the arbitrators will inquire into and decide 
their case upon equitable principles. 

Obviously, the outcome of that arrangement must 
depend upon conditions which, though they are pro- 
bably known to the two Governments, or pretty well 
known, are not common knowledge. It has been said 
that most of the British settlements in what is claimed 
as British territory can show the necessary prescriptive 
title. But we are far from feeling assured of this; and 
certainly we cannot feel proud of the arrangement by 
which other British colonists, settled for thirty or forty 
years in territory which Her Majesty’s Government calls 
British, and believes can so be proved, are to be handed 
over to arbitration. Possibly they may not be numerous, 
but however, it is Jingoism now to take account of 
the nationality rights of only a few British subjects, and 
it is necessary to go with the times. Besides, it really 
may be that the number of British colonists subjected 
to the equities of the foreign referee will be a mere 
handful; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
equities will be truly equitable. 

But what of the previous question? What of that 
old idea of ours—all England’s, including the Minis- 
terial population of Whitehall—that the United States 
Government exceeds every reasonable pretension when 
it affects a right to control the relations of England 
and the independent nations of the American continent ? 
What has become of the arguments raised upon the 
fact—England has more territory on the continent of 
America than the United States cover? It was thought 
impossible that we could submit to these entirely new 
pretensions of Mr. Cleveland’s Government when Lord 
Salisbury wrote, ‘ Mr. Olney’s principle that American 
questions are for American decision, even if it received 
any countenance from the language of President Monroe 
—which it does not—cannot be sustained by any reason- 
ing drawn from the law of nations.’ But the times are 
altered though the facts are not, nor their imperative 
significations. In the end, we settle our own affairs 
with the Venezuelan Republic not of ourselves, but con- 
jointly with the Government of the United States ; 
which prescribes the method of settlement and has an 
equal share of authority in the proceedings. And it is 
not as if with this affair there would be an end of a 
disagreeable position. An entirely new order of things 
is established by the Anglo-American understanding. 
To describe it we will use no language of our own, but 





borrow from the Times, chief among the many English 
newspapers which are of opinion that the under- 
standing is a happy one; as—at present—no’ doubt 
it is. ‘From the point of view of the United 
States the arrangement is a concession by Great 
Britain of the most far-reaching kind. It admits 
the principle that in respect of South American Re- 
publics the United States may not only intervene in 
disputes, but may entirely supersede the original dis- 
putant and assume exclusive control of the negotia- 
tions. Great Britain cannot, of course, bind any other 
nation by her action in this matter, but she has set 
up a precedent which may in future be quoted with 
great effect against herself, and she has greatly 
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strengthened the hands of the United States Govern. 
ment in any dispute that may arise in the future between 
a South American Republic and a European Power, jn 
which the United States may desire to intervene.’ Jt 
would be accurate, though perhaps unnecessary, to 0 
further than this, and say that Mr. Olney’s extension of 
the Monroe doctrine (itself not before acknowledged by 
any European Power and never accepted by Congress) 
has now received the sanction of Great Britain. But 
it is profitless as well as somewhat painful to go upon 
this delicate ground. What is done had to be done, and 
that is the long and the short of it. We may not like 
it, but there ought to be no difficulty in choosing be- 
tween the absurdity of complaining over the inevitable 
and the dignity of a smiling acauiescence. The British 
Government is perfectly right now, without having been 
at all wrong six months or ten months ago. It is 
exactly the case of our policy of staving off as long as 
possible the domination of Russia, now so complete. 
To continue that policy when the game is up would 
merely be, of course, to cling to the antiquated super- 
stitions of an antiquated diplomacy. ‘There can be no 
doubt of that; and for much the same reason it would 
have been eminently unwise, in the case of the Venezuelan 
trouble, to stick to the diplomacy of the beginning of 
the year. We must do what we must, and what we 
must do should be done cheerfully and gracefully. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE CONFERENCE 


TO recent assembly of Churchmen has been more 
rs eagerly anticipated than that which met at the 
Church House on Thursday and Friday in last week to 
formulate proposals as a basis for the new Education 
Bill. It was in every sense a great meeting, not only as a 
conference of distinguished men met to discuss matters 
of vital importance to the Church, but because it repre- 
sented the nearest approach toa National Synod which 
has been seen in our time. The presiding Archbishop 
disclaimed for the meeting any official character. But 
official or unofficial it was to all intents and_ pur- 
poses representative, and its resolutions must be 
taken as embodying the views arrived at after 
mature consideration by the united wisdom of official 
Churchmanship. The causes which led to the con- 
ference are well known. Whatever were the merits 
or defects of Sir John Gorst’s Bill, it was withdrawn 
ultimately for the simple reason that it failed to satisfy 
the wishes of those whom it was intended to benefit. 
Regarded with mild approval in the south, it was 
received with active hostility in the north; and it 
became apparent that Parliament would refuse to pass 
a Bill in favour of Churchmen unless it secured some- 
thing like the undivided support of Churchmen them- 
selves. If, they were told, they would consent to sink 
their mutual differences and hit upon some plan that 
would command the assent of the Church as a body, 
the Government would do its best to give effect to their 
wishes; if not, they would probably have to be content 
with some totally inadequate measure of reform. ‘The 
first object of last week’s conference, therefore, 
was to secure unanimity. ‘The case was admirably 
stated by the Archbishop-Designate of Canterbury 
in introducing his resolutions to the meeting. ‘! 
fully believe,’ he said, ‘that there will be a greater 
gain to the Church by our putting forward before the 
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country at large something in which we are all agreed 
than by the adoption of any one scheme that can be 
suggested which will divide us... Coming from Dr, 
Temple these words are full of significance. He is a 
man of strong convictions, and he was known to hold 
decided views on the questions at issue. But he was 
willing to give up his personal preferences for the 
sake of unity, and there can be no question that it was 
his example more than anything else which influenced 
the meeting in arriving at a unanimous conclusion. 
It has been urged that this unanimity was more 
apparent than real, because in the course of debate 
strong divergences of opinions manifested themselves 
on important points. ‘There is no value in such objec- 
tions. It was no object of the ‘conference to stifle 
discussion, since without discussion it would have been 
impossible to arrive at the general sense of the meeting. 
In such cases the opinion of the majority must prevail, 
and all that can be hoped, all even that can be desired, 
js that the minority should be willing to accept loyally 
the verdict of the greater number. Even if no practical 
result should follow from the deliberations of last week 
we shall still think that one great point ‘has been 
gained in that Churchmen have shown their readiness 
to sacrifice their own individual judgments to the 
common good. 

But if there is one thing more remarkable than the 
practically unanimous adoption of Dr. Temple's reso- 
lutions it is the practically unanimous chorus of dis- 
approv al with which those resolutions have been received 
in the public press. It might have been better perhaps 
if our irresponsible advisers had shown a little more con- 
sideration and regard for the counsel which for weeks past 
they have been urging both in and out of season. What- 
ever you are, they kept on saying, be unanimous. Well, 
the conference was unanimous, and after all it is not 
quite certain that it could have reached any other con- 
clusions than those it adopted. Had the conditions 
under which Voluntary Schools exist in the North and 
South of England been identical it ‘would ‘no doubt 
have been possible to avoid asking for any share in the 
ratepayers’ money. But the conditions are quite 
different. The Northern Schools have always relied 
toa much greater extent upon school fees. Sixpence 
and sometimes as much as ninepence a week was paid, and 
paid readily by the parents, and these high fees repre- 
sented in a certain sense voluntary subscriptions. Con- 
sequently when the Free Education Act was passed and 
a ten-shilling grant was substituted for the school pence, 
the Northern Schools suffered a very serious diminution 
of incomes amounting in many instances to several 
hundred pounds a year. ‘The deficiency i is so considerable 
that the managers’assert that help far in advance of the 
four-shilling er ant of Sir John Gorst’s Bill, and even of 
the six-shilling grant which it is proposed to substitute 
for it, is necessary for their needs. ‘The hand of the 
conference was therefore forced, and the decision was a 
foregone conclusion. It was necessary to assume that 
the managers knew what they were talking about and 
that w fen they said that a six-shilling erant was of no 
use to them they based their a ae upon the 
necessities of their case. Six shillings was the largest 
sum there was any hope of getting from the Imperial 


ki xchequer, and no other proposal than that of coming 


upon the rates for more was before the meeting. ‘That 
rate-aid in some form would be asked was therefore, we 
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say, a foregone conclusion. The proposal was accepted, 
no doubt, with hesitation and misgiving. But the 
conference had met to formulate a scheme that would 
be universally acceptable, and granted that all existing 
Voluntary Schools are to be maintained, and that the 
estimate made by experienced men of the sum required 
to maintain them is not excessive, the rest follows as a 
matter of course. It has been objected that the demand 
for State-aid and rate-aid at the same time is extrava- 
gant and inconsistent, that a satisfactory scheme involv- 
ing either the one or the other might have had a fair 
chance of success, but that a combination of both is 
what no reasonable persons are prepared to grant. 
Yet apart from the fact that no scheme of the desired 
character has been put forward we can see no objection 
to the combination in itself. It may be taken that the 
sum required to rehabilitate the Voluntary Schools is a 
constant quantity, and it seems obviously better to get 
as much of it as possible by way of an Imperial grant 
before descending to the less desirable expedient of 
the rates. There are critics who think that when they 
have said that the Church House resolutions are a com- 
promise they have said enough to damn the scheme as 
a whole. We had thought that Englishmen are supposed 
to love a compromise: our Constitution, our national 
Church, the elaborate clause which now governs the 
modicum of religious instruction to be given in our 
Board Schools are all the results of compromise. And 
in the compromise which would secure rate-aid as well 
as State-aid to our Voluntary Schools, we can see no 
vestige of inconsistency. 

Whether Churchmen will get, whether they expect 
to get, whether indeed they hope to get, the whole of 
the demands put forward by their representatives, is 
another matter. The objections to rate-aid in any 
form are real and obvious. Rate-aid, as Sir William 
Hart-Dyke has pointed out, carries with it invariabl) 
popular control, and it may well be that the restric- 
tions with which Dr. 'Temple’s resolutions purported 
to hedge it round might easily become a dead letter 
in practice. ‘There are two points upon which all 
Churchmen are firm as a rock. They must keep the 
absolute control of the religious teaching in their own 
schools, and they will not abandon the appointment of 
the teachers to any popularly elected body. ‘The second 
proposition follows necessarily as a corollary upon the 
first. The clergyman has not in large town parishes 
the machinery for giving efficient religious teaching to 
large numbers of children except through the organised 
staff of teachers in the schools, and if the appointment 
of the teachers passes from the hands of Churchmen 
there will be no security that their teaching will be 
such as Churchmen would ‘approve. If rate-aid is to 
involve any danger to the rights of the present 
managers on either of these points it will not be 
accepted for a moment. Honestly, we do not think 
that the Church House Conference has arrived at a 
solution of the difficulty. It is impossible to ignore 
either the dangers which are threatened or the amount 
of opposition which has been aroused. And the oppo- 
sition comes from influential quarters. As far as can 
be gathered the preponderance of Ministerial opinion is 
against any scheme so revolutionary and far-reaching. 
Sir William Hart-Dyke for his part has spoken deci- 
sively, and he comes forward with an alternative pro- 
posal which has, at first sight, much to recommend it. 
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Instead of granting an all-round measure of relief he 
would restrict the help to really necessitous schools, 
both Voluntary and Board, and he would look to the 
County Councils to provide the machinery necessary to 
secure a wise and economical distribution. If, at the 
same time, some authoritative check can be put upon the 
growing extravagance of School Boards it may be that 
we have here a better nucleus for a settlement than in 
the more elaborate recommendations of last week’s 
meeting. But, whatever be the result, we rejoice that 
a representative body of Churchmen has found the 
courage to insist upon their rights. Valuable as was 
Lord Cranborne’s contribution to the debate, he made 
no better point than in calling upon Church people to 
show more courage. ‘The Church is as strong as ever 
she was, and it is high time to have done with the 
policy which may be described as turning the other 
cheek. Moreover the Church has a paramount claim 
upon the gratitude of the Government. 


EAST BRADFORD 


IS prophets have contrived to make Mr. A. 
Billson—‘ good old Billson’ is his endearing des- 
cription to his friends—look decidedly ridiculous. ‘They 
have indulged in a great deal of what they no doubt 
consider fun, at the expense of Captain Greville 
Never was there such a futile candidate as this captain 
of the 1st Life Guards, in the opinion of these funny 
fellows. The Daily Chronicle which knows a few scraps 
of French, being a cultured Radical organ, said he was 
a candidate pour rire. ‘Then it no doubt felt that it 
had crushed Captain Greville, but the latter end is 
that the gallant officer has made ‘good old Billson’ laugh 
on the wrong side of his mouth. He has come in at 
the top of the poll with a majority of 395. East 
Bradford has on mature reflection decided that it is 
better to laugh with Unionist captains of the Life 
Guards, than to cry with Gladstonian Liberal Billsons. 
In so far it fairly represents the general opinion of the 
country. Nor is there likely to be much change, while 
the great, but dislocated, Gladstonian Liberal party 
remains in its present sprawling condition. 

Yet the interesting feature of the election has not 
been the success of Captain Greville, or even the 
demonstration that the tide still refuses to flow for 
Gladstonian Liberals. It lies in the fact that 1953 
votes have been given to Mr. Keir Hardie. We know 
Mr. Hardie, and what is his; his deer-stalker’s cap, his 
brass band, and all the other outward and visible signs 
of the inward anarchy he represents. West Ham had 
him, and also had enough of him. Now he has con- 
trived to scrape together a not contemptible following 
at East Bradford. Mr. Keir Hardie stands for our 
equivalent for Bryanite free silver, and Altgeld Chicago 
anarchism. In a way he is rather worse than Mr. 
Bryan, who at least was a novelty, and presented him- 
self as a solution of difficulties at a critical moment 
with a fine clap-trap phrase in his mouth. But Mr. 
Keir Hardie is stale as remainder biscuit. He and his 
trumpery cause of Independent Labour were found 
out long ago. His very clap-trap is poor stuff as clap- 
trap. That this person should have succeeded in getting 
a following is an awkward sign. Wedo not say it is 
a puzzling one. On the contrary we think it intelligible 
enough. ‘The Gladstonians are very angry with Mr. 
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Keir Hardie for spoiling their game. They say he has 
come in and has carried off a part of the support 
which would otherwise have gone to them. It may 
be that they flatter us by implying that no Unionists 
are likely to be tempted by the Independent Labour 
agitator. We for our part have hardly so much faith 
in human nature. It can be silly everywhere in spite 
of the help of the best principles. Yet the Glad- 
stonians are not without justification when they 
credit themselves with the honour, such as it js, of 
recruiting the Independent Labour Party. It embx dics 
all the nonsense with which they have played for their 
electioneering purposes, and the said nonsense has found 
out that it is being played with and is not unnaturally 
angry. Of course it goes off on its own account carrying 
away a part of the following which Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism has formed for itself by a profuse employment of 
bribing promises. If that were all one might be satisfied 
to laugh a little at this hundred-and-first disappointment 
of Gladstonian silly cunning. But it is conceivable that 
there is more to follow. When the party which has no 
leader but Sir William Harcourt, and strains so painfully 
at acknowledging him, finds that more promises are 
needed why we know what it does. Put case as Mr, 
Browning would have said, that Sir William saw signs 
that Independent Labour might be as useful to him as 
Bryan thought Chicago anarchism was likely to prove 
to the cause of free silver and sound American finance. 
Does anybody doubt what course would at once present 
itself as alone ‘ practical” to the right honourable 
gentleman * We do not, and therefore we are prepared 
to learn before long that the 1955 votes cast for Mr. 
Keir Hardie stand for more than a passing folly, or the 
result of temporary local conditions. 


LONDON WATER 


FYFNHE London County Council were engaged for 

upwards of four hours on ‘Tuesday in discussing 
the much vexed question of the supply of water to the 
Metropolis, and after many speeches and some divisions 
determined upon a course which will lead to no us¢ful 
result, but which will inevitably cause a still further 
drain on the pockets of the long-suffering ratepayc. 
The debate will, however, in our opinion, have done 
good in that it has exposed the futility of attempting 
to arrive at a compromise where questions of principle 
are involved. ‘That an effort—an honest effort 
be made to come to some agreement between the 
opposing parties was the manifest feeling of the leaders 
of both sides, even though they may have felt from the 
outset that a satisfactory conclusion would never be 
attained. ‘The inevitable has happened, the compro- 
mise has failed, and now the issue is fairly before the 
public. 

The history of this little episode in a great contest 
is shortly as follows. In July the Council instructed 
its Parliamentary Committee to consider a scheme fora 
Bill for the purchase of the Water Companies. ‘The 
Committee proceeded to do so, but found at once a 
wide difference of opinion on two points, namely, the 
method of arbitration by which the price should be 
fixed and the body which should own and work the 
water supply when acquired. A sub-committee then 
tried to arrive at a compromise, and it was the result ot 
their labours which was the subject of debate on 
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Tuesday. How deep is the cleavage between the two 
parties is shown by the fact that the members of the 
sub-committee did not profess individually to approve 
the whole of the ‘heads of agreement’ which they laid 
before the Parliamentary Committee, and that the last- 
named body found itself unable to accept the labours 
of its sub-committee. The result was that three policies 
were before the Council. — First, the compromise to 
the effect that the Council should purchase, and, 
pending the final adjustment of the whole question 
by Government as the result of the 
a Royal Commission, should be the water authority. 
Secondly, the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee that the Council should be the water 
authority, with power to sever supplies and works and 
make them over to the local authorities outside the 
County of London. And thirdly, an amendment by 
Lord Onslow that the Council should proceed with 
Bills to enable them to purchase, but that their powers 
should be entrusted to a body to be created by Parlia- 
ment to act temporarily till the final solution of the 
problem should be arrived at. In the end the Council 
accepted the second choice which we feel confident will 
never receive the sanction of Parliament. 

There was an air of unreality about the whole debate, 
neither side wanted the compromise—the so-called Pro- 
gressives because the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee gave them something better, the Moderates 
because they felt,and rightly felt, that they were worsted 
in the deal. The Progressives for the same reason 
professed themselves willing to accept it if it would 
enable them to go to Parliament and say, ‘ We are all 
agreed on this.” They were wise, as they generally are 
in matters of tactics, for Londoners may rest assured 
that if once the L.C.C. got hold of the water-works 
and established a Water Department it would never 
be dispossessed of them. Bad as we believe it would 
be for London if the Council should become the 
Water Authority we doubt if the evils of a second 
change would not be worse. ‘The main issue was 
obscured by details ; the Progressives were prepared to 
swallow anything if only they could once get a grip on 
the Water Companies; the Moderates were equally 
ready to accept any form of control save and except 
that of the L.C.C. Now and again this became evident, 
as when Mr. Dickinson in fervid language adjured the 
Council not to label itself as unfit to manage the water 
supply. 

ne debate, though unsatisfactory in itself, may be 
proluctive of good if it induces the Moderate Party to 
recognise the fact that compromise on this question is 
impossible and that purchase by the Council means 
permanent control by the Council. Let them fight the 
issue fair and square for the future—we say for the 
future, for we attach little importance to any practical 
step which may be taken as a result of ‘Tuesday's 
resolution —relying on the fact that they have the 
support of the majority of the ratepayers in so doing, 
that time is in their favour, and that if they ‘ bide a 
wee” they may have a much stronger case against 
municipalisation than they have at present. In truth, 
recent revelations as to the doings of the Works Com- 
mittee and the promise of more to come throw doubt 
on the question whether the L.C.C. is a body com- 
petent to deal with affairs of magnitude in that 
businesslike fashion which is indispensable. 
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report of 


shire farmers a lecture on store cattle. 


A MOAN FROM MONTROSE 


N a speech about as enlivening as a pauper funeral, 
Mr. John Morley, on Tuesday last, slung a solemn 
sarcasm or two at the alleged divisions in the Unionist 
party. His Montrose andience may have been flattered 
by this fairly creditable imitation of the national habit 
of Joking ‘ wi’ deeficulty.” ‘To an English constituency 
—that of Newcastle for example—the effort would 
most certainly have appeared a little misplaced. It 
fails to take into account so many things of which even 
Radical aware. Mr. Morley 
described himself as a humble member of a very 
compact band which had done its Parliamentary duty 
last Session without any splits or rival interests of 
conflicting sections. Somehow we seem to remember a 
tiff or two while the Irish Land Bill was in progress, 
but let that pass. During the recess the party has 
contrived to get rid of its leader; hardly a sign that of 
unity of purpose. Mr. Morley apparently considers the 
circumstance beneath notice; yet Lord Rosebery has at 
least the merit of being a Scotsman by birth not, like 
Mr. Morley, by adoption. ‘The sally seems the more 
maladroit when studied in connection with contem- 
poraneous events. While Mr. Morley was boasting 
about the strength of the Opposition, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood was informing his constituents that before the 
Radical party chose a leader it had better make sure 
that it was capable of being led. Simultaneously East 
Bradford was laying bare the Opposition quandary out 
throwing nearly 2000 votes, mostly 
a feather-headed Socialist. With Sir 
John Morley, 
at Unionist 


meetings are clearly 


of doors by 
Radical, to 
Frank Lockwood thus at issue with Mr. 
and Mr. Keir Hardie with both, sneers 
dissensions are not particularly happy. 
When will Mr. Morley’s reviews of last Session come 
toanend? Not until the next begins, and yet they 
are becoming a cruel infliction. There is something so 
petty about them, apart altogether from their sameness. 
He cannot forget that when the Education Bill was with- 
drawn the en of the House accused the Opposition 
of obstruction. Thus Mr. Balfour ‘departed for once 
from the fair and generous tone’ with which he con- 
ducts public business. The admission that Mr. Balfour 
can be good when he likes, though he was naughty on 
that memorable evening is thoroughly characteristic of 
the superior person. The Bill, proceeded Mr. Morley, 
was destroyed not by Radical obstruction but by 
(Unionist indifference. In that case the achievements 
of the Opposition last Session were not so very splendid 
after all. There is not much ‘Parliamentary duty’ 
about sitting and twiddling one’s thumbs. Mr. Morley 
was hardly more consistent in his criticism of the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill. He admitted that local taxation 
stood in need of ‘readjustment. But an instalment of 
reform cannot be tolerated, though ‘ the case for Scot- 
land was a little stronger’ than that of England. This 
qualification seems to imply that the Member for Mon- 
trose is rather fearful of meddling with Scottish interests, 
and the presumption is, ee that he knows mighty 
little about them. All the same, he gave the Forfar- 
Mr. Morley on 
agriculture, what next? ‘The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
on Derby winners and their pedigrees, we are afraid. 
And his excursion into unfamiliar themes led Mr. 
Morley to a conclusion that was both ignorant and un- 
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fair. He denounced the Diseases of Animals Act as 
naked Protection. No doubt, it is protective, but, as 
its title implies, against disease. ‘To magnify the hard- 
ship inflicted upon a small class of stock-raisers, and to 
ignore the real benefit that the measure has conferred 
on farmers in general, is hardly a masterpiece vf can- 
dour. Yet, at the close of his speech, he disclaimed the 
desire of making one iota of party capital. Is this 
another of his attempts at Scottish humour * 

Mr. Morley explained the English educational system 
to his audience with a precision that almost makes us 
fear that he has mistaken his calling. If he must betake 
himself to Scotland, he would suit the Scots better 
as a dominie than as a politician. ‘ You know we have 
in England School Boards with Board Schools attached 
to them; we have also a great number of schools that 
we call Voluntary.’ It all reads exactly like a discourse 
to a general information class. Mr. Morley’ s accuracy 
deserted him, however, when he came to deal with 
the meeting at the Church House. There was ‘a 
spectacle of flying, of mitres flying, of 
lawn sleeves tucked up—such a spectacle of dis- 
traction and with as little show of mutual charity 
as I think would have softened the heart of the hardest 
Presbyterian in Ireland... Mr. Morley’s antipathy to the 
Church of England is notorious, but it should not have 
betrayed him into pointless and vulgar caricature. 
Laughter and cheers greeted it, so he really must have 
perpetrated a Scottish joke that time. For the rest of 
the United Kingdom we have the warning that the 
Radical party will resist the allocation of public money 
without public control, and every form of public en- 
dowment. He will live to discover that his Irish allies, 
very sincere Catholics, do not regard these matters from 
the point of view of an enlightened Agnostic. Meanwhile 
he has done good service to Churchmen by indicating 
the side from which the attack may be expected. When 
it comes they will know how to meet it, and that with 
much more vigour than Mr. Morley is pleased to 
ascribe to them. His warning to the political enemy 
was, indeed, the only informative passage in Mr. 
Morley’s speech. To an Opposition in search of comfort 
it has come like the sound of arising North-Kaster to a 
tramp many miles from shelter. 


crozlers 


THE FRENCH FAILURE IN ALGERIA 


DEBATE of several days duration on the subject 

of Algeria was c concluded this week in the French 
Chamber. The discussion may be shown to be of more 
general interest than might be supposed at first sight. 
‘The entire question of the Colonial policy of Trance, 
together with the fruit it bears of antagonism between 
that country and ourselves, is raised in peculiar! y 
instructive fashion in connection with the problems our 
neighbours have been attempting to solve in Algeria 
for over half a century. Both in England and else- 
where—and we do not except France itself—a difficulty 
has always been felt in explaining why for the last 
fifteen or twenty years the French should have com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of colonial expansion. 
Explanations of a kind that would rather deserve to be 
termed excuses have of course been forthcoming, but they 
seem inadequate to account for the considerable efforts 
made to very poor purpose. Given a stationary 
population and a national dislike to leaving the native 
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land, the most essential stimulants to colonisation would 
appear to be wanting. In their absence it may be held 
that France has sought to acquire colonies because to 
do so is in a sort the fashion in Europe at present: 
though there is something grotesque in a great people 
frittering away its energies for no more serious motive 
than a desire to ape other nations quite differently 
situated. Still the fact is that it looks for all the 
world as if little else than the promptings of a certain 
foolish vanity were at the bottom of the Colonial 
experiments indulged in of late years by France. Iy 
no instance can the territorial acquisitions made by our 
neighbours be shown to have brought them profit, 
‘To point the lesson inculcated by this succession of 
recent failures there is the striking example of Algeria 

ready to hand for the edification of the French Colonial 
party. 

\lgeria is commonly spoken of across the Channel as 
the pearl of French colonies. It is a pearl, the posses- 
sion of which costs it owners a goodly number of millions 
The designation, indeed, must not be 
taken as the expression of an actual fact but rather of 


per ANNUM, 


a pious dream, of a feeling— entirely reasonable in itself 
—that Algeria, by reason of its geographical position, 
its climate, and of other considerations, ought to be the 
most flourishing of colonies. ‘The melancholy truth is 
that it is nothing of the sort. 


into French hands has Algeria enjoyed even tolerable 


Never since it came 
prosperity. This statement is not the assertion of an 
envious and disingenuous foreigner, but is the plaint 
pathetically harped on by the speakers of every shade 
of opinion who took part in the debate that is just 
over. Algeria has known various régimes : none of them 
have brought it an enviable lot. All that can be said 
is that in the course of the multiple transformations of 
the mode of administering it, the colony has steadily 
Under the Third Republic 
its plight has become so grievous that the chief. states- 


gone from bad to worse. 


men of the period have occupied themselves in succession 
with the discovery of a remedy, though as yet without 
avail. Innumerable commissions of i inquiry have probed 
the evil on the spot and voluminous reports have 
been issued, signed by names of such weight as Ferry 
or Burdeau, to mention but two out of many. All the 
doctors are agreed as to the direness of the malady, 
but they differ as to the treatment that ought to be 
employed, ‘This is not surprising, 
plicated and virulent beyond belief. ‘To 
Algeria is in a state of absolute anarchy is to give but 
colourless expression to the truth. What goes on in 
the colony belongs to the domain of comic opera. The 


as the case is com- 
say that 


story is on record of a mayor—he is at present in 
prison, but is emulated by others who are still at large 
—whose doings were of such matchless extravagance that 
they read like a page from the Arabian Nights. ‘To 
relate them here is impossible both for want of space 
and on account of the scandalous nature of the most 
characteristic of them. But one fact may be given that 
paints the situation. On the mere announcement of the 
investigation begun by the Government comparatively 
recently no less than four Algerian mayors straightway 
committed suicide. It would be impossible to emphasise 
in a more decisive manner the corruption and knavery 
rampant in the colony. 

There is no wunder that with so rotten an adminis 
tration Algeria does not flourish and fails to pay its way: 
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What gives room for astonishment is that the French 


should fail to see that after coming to hopeless grief 


in a colony where everything seems to make for success, 
they cannot expect satisfactory results in colonies where 
the inherent difficulties of the situation are infinitely 
greater. France derives no material benefit whatever 
from its colonies, and itis hard to see what satisfaction 
there can be for its amour-propre in doing ill what 


other nations accomplish to their credit. One result, 


however, does accrue from the colonial activity of 


our neighbours; a state of perpetual friction is main- 
tained between them and us. This state of things 
can scarcely be described as ideal even from a French 
point of view. ‘To nurse at a huge cost an enmity 
that must be a source of weakness and might prove a 
grave danger, and without obtaining in return the 
‘There 
are Frenchmen, and Frenchmen of eminence, who 
take this view. ‘The Comte de Chaudordy, whose 
career as a diplomatist and statesman enables him to 
speak with real authority, has published only this week 
a pamphlet which it is to be hoped his countrymen will 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest—though we 
confess to little expectation that they will do anything 
of the kind. M. de Chaudordy takes up the position 
that the French understanding with Russia, though 
excellent in its way, ought, for reasons which he develops 


least advantage, does not seem a sage policy. 


at length, to be supplemented by the maintenance of 


To what extent he 
proves his point need not concern us here, but he insists 
on the folly of France alienating English sympathy for 
the sake of a colonial policy productive of nothing but 


cordial relations with England. 


the most chimerical satisfactions. ‘This opinion is far too 
reasonable for its adoption across the Channel to be the 
least likely, and in the future as in the past, the curious 
will continue to seek for an explanation of how it is 


got 


that France should thirst for colonies and having 
them should not be pining to get rid of them. 


MAGNI STAT’ NOMINIS UMBRA 


‘It is currently reported in Ireland that Mr. Parnell’s funeral wa 
a deception, and that he is living and will at the opportune moment 
reappear.’—(See Daily Papers.) 


( UNREASONABLE Irish ! would you conjure up 
a ghost ? 
In this affuence of leaders, would you long for what 1s 
lost +? 


ls there nothing left to follow but the phantom of a 
hope ? 

Look around you and consider: choice has ample room 
and scope. 


Will you plump for bland John Redmond—you may 
say, perhaps too bland— 

Or go where the doleful Dillon heartens up his merry 
band ? 


These be your ‘ official leaders “—so the parties have 
decreed — 

Bat you maybe have a fancy for a leader who would 
lead : 

There is always nice old Justin ‘neath the Daily Nezws's 
gamp : 

There is Mr, Michael Davitt with a foot in every 
camp, 
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Or—appearances are potent—who would have the heart 
to yield 

If he saw for banner waving the majestic mane of 
Hield ¢ 

You might disinter poor Sexton from his coffin on the 
shelf : 


Why not bury now the hatchet since he buried once 
himself ? 


He will meet a cordial welcome from enthusiastic 
brothers 

Who applaud him in one paper 
the others. 


and who damn him in 





See the list already lengthens: and I keep at least two 
more, 

Our most permanent attractions—leaders always to the 
fore : 


Healy's tongue the all unchastened—Healy’s person the 
soundly switched : 
And the eloquent hysterics of our Never-to-be-breeched. 


It must surely be that Ireland from decision still 
abstains 

Lest she might by choice invidious break the harmony 
that reigns. 


Is there none of all these heroes, famous in the strife of 
tongue, 
Who set foot upon the ladder, that can climb the top- 


most rung ? 


Would you rather, men of Ireland—to your honour and 
your shame— 


Hope a visionary leader from the shadow of a name 





A great name and unforgotten, half-adored and half- 
disgraced— 
Would you rather, men of Ireland ? Friends, I cannot 


blame your taste. 


'f you want a man to lead you, better far, the world 


rigrees, 
Wait for Parnell’s resurrection than be led by one of 
these. G. 


THE WEARISOMENESS OF THE ANGLO- 
ARMENIAN 


(AFTER W, W.) 


()" jests and gibes, of jesting, gibing ways 
In ‘Tory Premier and in ‘Tory press 
How weary is our heart these many days ! 


Of caustic sneer, of happy well-turned phrase 
‘That makes our little agitation less 
Ilow weary is our heart, these many days ! 


Of speakers who will neither rave nor scream 
Nor even most outrageously blaspheme 

When that Most Damned Assassin is the theme 
How weary is our heart these many days ! 


Yea, for a ravelled rag is round our brow 
The difficulties of this metre floor us ; 

But to resume. ‘The roar that greets us now 
Wheri we propose to navigate Mount Taurus, 
‘The rude remarks about the G.O.M., 

The praise of him who wavered and has gone, 
The blame of ladies who would urge us on, 
The most unseemly ridicule of them, 
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The woeful want of power to right the wrong— 
Stamboul unburnt, the Turk still at the Porte— 
The woeful want that makes our sorrow long 

And this line two feet short, 

The fleet not in Lake Van, to England’s shame, 
The Peace we hate, the Concert we deplore, 

The wonder at our new-born lust of War, 

The fools who scoff at us, the wise who blame 
(You'll find the rhyme somewhere above) in chorus, 
The pain of which the Marquis made us smart, 
The confidence withheld, the hopes transfixed, 

Of all the troubles whereof this is part— 

But here our grammar seems a little mixed : 

We therefore say, as Mr. Watson says, 

How weary is our heart, 

Nay, we repeat, as he repeats, the phrase, 

For in the repetition is much art, 

How weary is our heart, 

M.-s. 


How weary is our heart these many days ! 


NOTES 


Tue world at large has no right to complain if Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Asquith will persist in making long 
speeches upon political subjects. Nobody, indeed, has any 
right to grumble about political orations so long as they are 
of the harmless variety, for nobody is under any compul- 
sion to attend public meetings. But so long as these good 
gentlemen continue to speak in public, and tu be reported, 
they on their part must be content to be the subject of the 
criticism of their opponents. With one of Mr. Morley’s 
speeches of the week we deal in our leading columns. 
The second we may treat briefly, but at quite the length 
which it deserves, here. Mr. Morley had to speak at 
Brechin; Mr. Morley had to speak about something ; 
Mr. Morley was pleased to discourse upon the lines of the 
Peers Disabilities (Removal) Bill. Well, there is no harm 
in that; for at this juncture there could be no more purely 
academical subject, and the selection of it shows the 
scarcity of topics which harasses the Liberals, 





Tuat scarcity is, at bottom, rather of subjects that 
miy be discussed with safety, than of matters that 
might be spoken of. There is the Leadership of the 
Radical Party, for example. The world would not be 
sorry to learn what Sir William Harcourt, still strangely 
silent, has to say upon that matter. There is the Arme- 
nian business again. The world would like to know how 
many of the men of light and leading on the Radical side 
are disposed towards the policy which common prudence 
and sanity dictate, and how many are in alliance with the 
fighting Bishop of Hereford, and Miss or Mrs. Edith 
Tattersall. Upon this last point Mr. Asquith spoke with 
some directness of tone at Oswaldtwistle, and Lord 
Spencer and Sir Charles Dilke seem to be of the like 
opinion. But, speaking generally, it may be said that the 
Radical speakers of the week have shown a tendency to 
avoid burning subjects or, at any rate, so to treat them 
that the fire shall not burn fiercely. 





Rapicat journals, on the other hand, are not quite so 
discreet as Radical politicians. This observation is sug- 
gested by an article of a column and a half from the 
correspondent of the Daily News at Constantinople, pub- 
lished on Thursday, and written on the day sacred to 
Guy Fawkes. It is an interesting article, and it should 


serve to inform the minds of those amiable persons who 
persist in regarding the massacres in Turkey, European 
and Asiatic, as spontaneous outbursts of Mohammedan 
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ferocity or as the result of bloodthirsty orders whispered, 
without provocation, by the Sultan. Just look at the 
plain facts narrated in the Daily News. ‘First of all, 
there is the actual threat from one of the Armenian 
Committees that, if nothing be done to secure the lives 
and property of the surviving Armenians, they will do 
something at which they themselves shudder.’ <A com- 
plaint that the streets are patrolled, made later than this 
statement, is surely the height of unreason. Of course, 
menaces of this sort, uttered audaciously and without 
the slightest effort at concealment, would render strict 
precautions and a strong display of force necessary even 
in countries far more civilised than Turkey. Moreover, 
it is the lamentable fact that when outrages such as 
those for which the Armenian Committees are responsi- 
ble infuriate men, the innocent suffer with the guilty, 
or even before the guilty, all the world over. Even the 
worst of Governments, that of the Turkish Empire, can- 
not pass by threats of this insolent kind without notice; 
and these same threats really go a long way to explain the 
attitude and the exploits of the Constantinople mob. It 
is idle to expect a mob to distinguish between ringleaders 
who are members of a given race and the innocent mem- 
bers of that race. 


Mr Barrour, in supporting a scheme for the foundation 
of a Cambridge settlement in South London, used to the 
best advantage a good opportunity of showing that he is 
not the hard and unfeeling man whom the Irish once 
pretended to think him to be, and that, not thoughtlessly 
but after full reflection, he has formed strong opinions 
concerning the duty of the employer to the workmen. 
No doubt the growth of great trading and manufacturing 
corporations, the development of the joint-stock system, 
and the facility with which men can invest their money in 
enterprises of which the workings are unknown to then, 
have tended to weaken the personal bond between 
employer and employed and have created a new danger to 
civilisation. The evil is greater in America than it is here 
and the proof of its gravity is to be found in the strong 
support given to Mr. Bryan during the recent elections. 
As we pointed out last week Bryanism means something 
more than the setting up of a dishonest ideal ; it means 
that the conditions of life among the working classes are, 
by dint of the spread of impersonal corporations possessing 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be saved, 
growing all but intolerable in their commercial rigidity. 
When you come to think of it, there is a positively Satanic 
wickedness in the mind of a man who contrives a cornet 
in wheat, and the spirit of that man is the spirit of the 
joint-stock company which regards the workman as 4 
profit-producing instrument and no more. And the worst 
of it is that poor human nature lends itself so easily to the 
propagation of the evil. ‘The same man who will show 
humane consideration to his butler, his gardener, or his 
gamekeeper, into contact with whom he comes every day, 
will invest his money in shares in a huge industrial 
concern without the slightest inquiry into the conditions 
of life among the men and women who make the profits. 


Bur there is some light in the prospect; more light 
indeed than, judging by brief reports of his speech, Mr. 
Balfour seems to have perceived. Whether the share- 
holders in great corporations can boast consciences, as 
shareholders, it is not easy to ascertain; but it must be 
confessed, even by their enemies, that large employers of 
labour, and the directors of great joint-stock enterprises, 
have shown, of late, a disposition to recognise that they 
are under responsibilities other than commercial. Not 
long ago we described with much satisfaction the very 
happy results following upon the care shown by a great 
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firm of cocoa manufacturers to provide for the comfort of 
those whom they employ. The chief railway companies 
also assist their servants to make provision for accident, 
aud for old age; and the Miners’ Permanent Provident 
Society is a noble example of the recognition of responsi- 
bility by great employers, individual and corporate. These 
and many similar manifestations of conscientious feeling 
of duty are of good augury for the future. 
colliers, and many classes beside, are a standing obstacle 
to the growth of Bryanism in this country. 


tailway-men, 





Ir is, however, to be noted that many of these well- 
meant schemes, Mr. Livesey’s profit-sharing scheme at the 
South Metropolitan Gas Works, for example, have en- 
countered the most determined opposition from the so- 
called friends of labour; nor is the reason of this opposition 
far to seek. There is no denying the fact that a certain 
number of Joud-voiced and fluent persons, commonly 
called ‘ Agitators,’ do make out of the discontent of the 
working classes a better living than they would be likely 
In the beginning, no doubt, 
most of them are honest and they may all plead that the 
world is full of evil for them to combat against. Most 
of them, also, believe themselves to the end to be acting 
in all sincerity and even in a spirit of self-sacrifice. 


to make in any other way. 


But the unhappy fact remains that schemes which make 
for the happiness of the working man tend inevitably to 
the weakening of that spirit of class-hatred which, as Mr. 
Gladstone has taught them, is an excellent material for 
agitators to work upon. So, they say, and in their hotheaded 
way they really think, that profit-sharing and provident 
schemes are to be discouraged on the ground that they 
‘sap the independence of the working man.’ But the good 
schemes multiply themselves none the less, and they are 
among the most encouraging signs of the age. 


Tuar was an amusing despatch which announced that 
the Transvaal Government intended to demand the paltry 
sum of a million from the Chartered Company as an 
‘indemnity’ for Jameson’s raid. To put it down as a 
mere invention would be rash; it is far more likely to 
have been a straw thrown out to ascertain the direction of 
the wind. And the wind in this case will be found to 
blow against the Transvaal Government. The demand, 
in effect, is simply monstrous. The question, for the 
present at any rate, is not one of punishing the Chartered 
Company and, if it were a question of punishment, the 
punishing authority would be Great Britain and not the 
Transvaal. The highest claim, even on moral grounds, 
which the Transvaal Government could have against the 
Chartered Company, would consist of a demand to be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred in resisting the raid and 
for compensation to be paid to the widows and orphans of 
the very small number of Boers who lost their lives over 
the business. From that point of view it might very well 
be urged that the Boers have already made a handsome 
profit out of the ludicrous raid and the amateurish attempt 


at rebellion. 





Tur long expected report on the alleged irregularities 
at the Works Dpartment will be presented to the London 
County Council on Tuesday, when a lively debate may be 
expected. The Globe has raised expectation to fever heat 
among those interested in municipal government, and 
though the report has not yet been published there can be 
little doubt that the statements put forth in the G/o/e are 
substantially correct. ‘They are of the most serious charac- 
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ter, and though we are glad to believe that no one con- 
cerned has been actuated by a desire for personal gain, 
still the ‘cooking’ of public accounts, from whatever 
motive, is a matter which must be put down sternly. 
The public will demand an ample explanation how such 
a thing as systematic falsification of accounts, for that is the 
allegation of the G/obe, is possible in a public department 
the books of which are supposed to be regularly audited, how 
this state of things could exist under the noses of the 
Works Committee without their being aware of it, and at 
whose instigation such a course was entered upon. Nothing 
less than a complete exposure of the whole matter ab initio 
will satisfy the public and we are glad to hear that a notice 
has been placed upon the agenda paper of a motion to 
appoint a select committee to investigate and report fully on 
the method, management and financial results of the Works 
Department. 

Our French correspondent writes: ‘Previous to the 
re-opening of the Session the hope was cherished by a few 
sanguine persons that the Chamber, about to enter upon 
the last term of its natural life, would devote its attention 
to serious matters and make an effort to accomplish some- 
thing useful. For a brief moment this hope was flattered. 
The Deputies renounced their predilection for idling to the 
extent of adjourning for a month a batch of particularly 
futile interpellations. It is now clear that they only came 
to this heroic decision because of their secret and justified 
conviction that the interpellations that remained would 
provide them with the amusement it is not in their hearts 
to forego in favour of real work. 
our legislators have done nothing but indulge in their 
favourite sport, with the result that they have talked and 
clamoured themselves hoarse without the smallest appreci- 
able result. The consideration of the Budget, the voting 
of which before the end of the year was next door to an 
impossibility, has already suffered delay and before it is 
taken in hand a great deal more time will have been cut 


Ever since the rentrée 


7, which 


to waste on various futile pretexts, even supposing, 


is by no means certain, that we escape a Ministerial 
crisis. In the face of proceedings of this sort it is not 
surprising that the elector is coming to the conclusion 
that to register his vote is to take useless trouble. At an 
important election at Bordeaux on Sunday only half the 
voters went to the poll, those who abstained arguing 
presumably that it is a farce to return Deputies to the 
Chamber who for the good they do might just as well be 
employed in twiddling their thumbs. 





‘In spite of the victory of the Cabinet over the Jaurés 
interpellation speculation as to its successor continues 
among the leading topics of conversation in the couloirs of 
the Chamber. This gossip deserves a reference because 
its tone throws a certain amount of light on the respective 
positions of the different parties. The Radical cocks are 
crowing less shrilly than before. The re-appearance in the 
near future of a homogeneous Radical Ministry is admitted 
even by the gros /égumes—as you would say, ‘ big-wigs ’"— 
of the party itself to be practically out of the question. 
Forced to renounce the whole of the blanket for them- 
selves, the Radicals are busy manceuvring with a view to the 
appropriation of a corner of it. This end they hope to 
effect by beguiling the Moderates into consenting to the 
formation of one of those Coalition Governments which a 
year ago all the groups were agreed were utterly played 
out. ‘The man the Radicals are running fer the Presidency 
of this Cabinet of their dreams is M. Sarrien and the 
man they would put up with at a pinch is M. Ribot. 
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As for M. Bourgeois il se déméne comme un beau diable, 
but in spite of the trouble he is giving himself he runs every 
risk of being left out in the cold—ce qui n’est pas pour plaire 
ad un diable. 1 may add, however, that if the Moderates 
are tolerably content with their Parliamentary projects, 
they regard with growing apprehension the Senatorial 
elections fixed for January. In a word the battle between 
the two principal parties should furnish some excellent 
fighting during the next few months. 





‘Lorp Saxissury’s speech on the Armenian question 
was well received here by all those whose opinions deserve 
to be taken into consideration. In connection with some 
of the comments the speech called forth it must be re- 
membered that we count amongst us a certain number of 
incorrigible Anglophobists who believe, or profess to 
believe, that England provoked the massacres for its own 
ends. You will readily conceive that persons imbued with 
this strange delusion would discuss Lord Salisbury’s utter- 
ances with the measure of sanity to be expected of madmen. 
Naturally, what pleased us most in Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was the terms of approval in which he alluded to M 
Hanotaux’s declarations. On the other hand a slight feel- 
ing of disappointment aroused by your Premier’s statements 
is to be attributed to the expectation fostered here by 
sensational canards that he would have something far more 
startling to say than proved to be the case. As for the 
attitude of France in this matter of the Armenian problem, 
I am convinced that it will be marked in the future, as it 
has been in the past, by extreme prudence. The simple 
truth is that the vast bulk of Frenchmen do not care a rap 
how or when the question is settled provided it be settled 
—if at all—pacifically. 





‘A conspicuous figure disappears from the Chamber and 
the Catholic party by the death of Monseigneur d’Hulst. 
The deceased ecclesiastic was a man of steady convictions 
and great talent, but he was not particularly fitted for 
politics, and he served his cause rather zealously than 
wisely. To be frank, his cause is not an easy one to serve 
at the present juncture. The prospects of the Royalists 
are anything but brilliant, for even if the Third Republic 
were to disappear—a more possible contingency than 
may be imagined—it is by no means certain that it 
would be the Monarchists who would profit by its over- 
throw. In the meantime the most contradictory criti- 
cisms are directed against the party. While some 
Republicans declare it to be at the last gasp and de- 
serving of nothing but contempt, others gravely comment 
on the words attributed to the Duchesse d’Orléans at 
her marriage and declare that a dangerous Orleanist 
conspiracy is being hatched under the auspices of MM. 
Méline, Barthou, and Lozé—the last named our Ambas- 
sador at Vienna. The party, in a word, if it listen to 
its enemies, must be at a loss to know whether it is 
dead or alive. And perhaps it is not entirely sure on 
the point in its own mind. 





‘Tue event of the week has been the Mirman interpel- 
lation, in connection with which the hopes of the Opposi- 
tion grew as the hour of its discussion approached. Late 
on Tuesday evening the Government was outwitted by its 
adversaries, and a snatch division recorded against it. This 
first taste of blood whetted to a notable extent the 
appetite of the Radical and Socialist pack, and they 
became keener on the scent than ever. Wednesday was 
passed in intrigue of a highly complicated but perfectly 
disreputable order, the outcome of which, however, was 
held to threaten danger to the Cabinet. Certain Moderates, 
who lay more store on satisfying their personal ambition 
than on serving faithfully the political cause to which they 
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profess to adhere, are understood to contemplate desertion 
from the Ministerial ranks. As I write the sitting is not 
concluded, but it is already stormy and threatens to become 
tumultuous. What its issue will be it would be the 
veriest folly to attempt to predict. I will only say that 
if the Government comes to grief its discomfiture will 
have been brought about by measures as dishonest as any 
that have ever disgraced our Parliamentary records,’ 


IN THE CITY 

T is once more reported that the Transvaal Government 
either has made or is about to make a claim for 
£1,000,000 as an indemnity from the Chartered Company 
for the Jameson raid. If there be any truth in the report 
it is hard to see how Mr. Kriiger could expect to enforce 
such a claim since it is the essence of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s case that the directors, qud directors, never authorised 
the raid and had no knowledge of it beforehand. <A com. 
pany, of course, is liable for the acts of its servants, pro- 
vided such acts are lawful ones inthe course of the company’s 
business, but the excursion to the Transvaal was not part 
of the duties of the Rhodesian officials and the principals 
have already been put in prison for having committed an 
unlawful act. There is therefore no claim that could be 
enforced in an English Court of Law, nor, in our opinion, 
is there any moral claim against the Chartered shareholders 
who were absolutely innocent of the proposed ‘ flotation of 
the company ‘—to recall the words of the celebrated tele- 
gram. The Stock Exchange, however, took the matter 
seriously on Thursday and promptly knocked down 
the price of Chartered shares. Too late for mention 
last week the directors of the company received a 
well-deserved rap over the knuckles by the refusal 
of the shareholders to sanction the underwriting arrange- 
ments for the new issue of shares. In an undertaking 
with an enormous nunber of shareholders any new 
issue at a price considerably below the existing quotation 
is practically certain to be fully subscribed by the members 
of the Company and there is no necessity to pay com- 
missions and underwriters. This financiers like Sir Horace 
Farquhar and Mr. George Causton must know perfectly 
well, even if the Duke of Abercorn does not. But by 
going first to a syndicate and arranging for a guarantee for 
the new issue before the shareholders know of it, the 
following effect is produced. The underwriters at once 
sell any shares they hold and ‘ bears’ into the bargain, for 
they count with certainty on a fall in the price when the 
necessity of issuing more capital is made known, and they 
further are glad to depress prices in order to check share- 
holders from taking up their proportion of the issue. 
Naturally a holder, who when he sees his shares quoted at 
2) is content to subscribe for more at 2, does not feel the 
same inducement to do so when he sees the price dribble 
down to 2!. But this is precisely what the underwriters 
desire, for having sold largely much higher up they are 
quite content to cover their ‘bears’ by taking the new 
shares which they have guaranteed at the issue price. In 
a Chartered Company the directors ought to take the 
greatest care not to lay themselves open to the charge of 
playing, even unwittingly, into the hands of speculating 
market operators, and it is to be regretted that it needed 

the lesson of a week ago to bring the fact home to them. 
At the meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa a very roseate account was given of the state of the 
Witwatersrand gold industry. The chairman rightly called 
attention to the reduction in the cost of labour, the regu- 
lation of the liquor traflic, and the improved security of 
titles as satisfactory features, and he said that it only 
needed a reduction in the price of dynamite and better 
transport arrangements on the part of the Netherlands 
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Railway Company to make the best of the mines. Mr. 
Hays Hammond dealt exhaustively with the prospects of 
the deep levels, which he confidently believes will in due 
course prove paying concerns, and his views, supported as 
they were by the figures he adduced of the cost of develop- 
nent, deserve consideration. The Rand output for October 
was 199,889 ounces, which is 2672 ounces less than the 
September production, the falling-off being attributed 
solely to want of water. That some cloud is hanging over 
the industry is evident from the sales that are pressed at 
every opportunity by the big houses, but what it is no one 
seems to know. We have no doubt, however, that even- 
tually when the present depression has passed away that 
the sound and honestly conducted mines will see much 
higher prices. 

The settlement this week showed a very considerable 
advance in prices generally, led by Home and American 
Railway stocks. The latter, we think, are worth the at- 
tention of investors, not only because of the improved 
trade that is reported from the States, but because the 
weaker companies have all gone through the ordeal of re- 
construction lately. Asa result their fixed charges have 
been considerably reduced, and they are now provided 
with plenty of money to spend on improvements, better- 
ments, and other purposes rightly chargeable to capital 
account. Even the junior bonds are consequently better 
secured now than the higher ones were before the lines 
went into the hands of receivers, and in addition to the 
list of bonds that we mentioned last week we may men- 
tion Northern Pacific 4 per cent. prior lien and 3 per cent. 
general lien bonds as good investments at their respective 
quotations of 88 and 55. At these prices the former 
yield £4 10s. per cent. and the latter £5 9s. per cent., 
and as there was a surplus of $1,500,000 over the fixed 
charges inthe year ended June 30 last, the interest would 
seem to be reasonably safe. 

There has been a slight reaction in the Home Railway 
market during the last few days, chiefly because money shows 
no immediate sign of becoming cheaper and partly because 
of a variety of political rumours—more or less unfounded. 
The Scotch stocks have also suffered from reports of strikes 
which wholly lack confirmation. The fact is that all the 
markets are sensitive just now, operations being mostly 
confined to the professional element, while the public still 
keeps away, and there is not the element of solid support 
that is desirable. The foreign department has shown re- 
markable strength, all things considered, Brazilians alone 
continuing to decline owing to the further fall in exchange. 
A meeting of the Rio Tinto Company has been called for 
the 19th instant to consider the splitting of the shares into 
preferred and deferred. The West Australian market 
remains dead, but in view of the large amounts of 
machinery that are being sent out every month—which is 
the best proof of the beliefin the gold-bearing qualities of 
the Fields—a revival seems not unlikely in a few months’ 
time. 

Among the new companies of the week the British 
Electric Traction Company looks as if it had a big future. 
The company has already considerable contracts for the 
application of electricity to tramways in Staffordshire, and 
as it has a very influential Board, and is backed by well- 
known capitalists, it will probably be able to secure a large 
share of remunerative business in furthering the aims for 
Which it was formed. When it is stated that in 1887 
there were only thirteen electric street railways in the 
United States, while there are now eight hundred and fifty 
such railways, with nine thousand miles of track and a 
capitalisation of over £80,000,000, it will be realised what 
an opening there is for a similar movement in favour of 
electric traction in this country. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE—III 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


rINHE changes that were suggested in the second article 

of this series affect the time of the House and some 
of its forms. As regards the time of the House, it was 
proposed to give private members Wednesdays throughout 
the Session, and the first ten Tuesdays, or, in an average 
Session of thirty weeks, forty days in all. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, would have at its disposal eighty 
days in thirty weeks ; that is to say, thirty Mondays, thirty 
Thursdays, and twenty Tuesdays, with perhaps a few 
Fridays that may be left after the closing of Supply. 
Briefly, the proposal is to give twice as many days to the 
Government as to private members, exclusive of the days 
allotted to Supply. The change is hardly as great as it 
appears to be at first sight, for all Governments encroach 
on the privileges of private members, and the tendency is 
to do so earlier and earlier in the year. At the same time, 
it may be recommended on the ground that there is clear 
advantage to both parties in knowing where they stand 
from the beginning of the Session. But the fact cannot be 
ignored, whether private members like it or not, that the 
Government is in these days the only effective motive 
power in the House. The projects of private members are 
so numerous, and usually command so little general support, 
that these members are seldom the authors of Jarge measures 
of legislation, even when their attempts, as in the case of the 
Benefices Bill, represent the policy of a considerable organi- 
sation. Their successes are mostly of a less ambitious kind, 
as in the passing of Bills dealing with minor matters, ot 
amending local Bills, or of short Bills of acknowledged 
utility. For such measures, assuming the approval of the 
Government, no very exceptional facilities are requisite ; 
and an average amount of such unpretentious work will 
doubtless be done whether_the private members’ days are 
reduced or not. But as for large measures, the benevolent 
neutrality of Ministers rarely suffices for them. They 
demand active Ministerial support, and, above all, ample 
time, so that they may, for all intents and purposes, be 
regarded as Government Bills, seeing that they cannot 
pass unless the Government practically fathers them. It 
is clear, then, that the reduction of legislative opportunities 
inflicts no substantial grievance on private members. As 
for motions and resolutions, it is enough to say that they 
are not part of the most important work of the House, 
that most of them can be discussed on the Estimates, and 
that motions carried by irresponsible members often do as 
much harm as good. On the whole, the increasing 
business of the Government requires more time, and the 
increasing ineffectiveness of the private members, that is, 
for legislation, makes it evident that the additional time 
iust be obtained at their expense. 

The other proposed changes aimed at reducing super- 
fluous oceasions of debate and opposition, and would there- 
fore affect, not the general body of private members, but 
the party of the minority. Changes of this nature can 
hardly be adopted with too great caution, for the rights of 
minorities are precious to each party in turn, and every 
minority will deny that occasions of opposition can be 
superfluous. In a sense, that is true, if only because of the 
evil possibility of hurried legislation. But in practice there 
is no such real danger. It was proposed to abolish First 
Reading Debates, and to restrict the Report stage to the 
discussion of amendments made in Committee. If the 
first proposal were adopted, there would still be two 
opportunities, the Second and Third Readings, for debating 
the principles of a Bill. A First Reading Debate on a Bill 
not yet printed cannot have any practical result beyond 
the consumption of valuable time. The second suggestion 
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was made with the idea that it was unnecessary to under- 
take more than one minute examination of the machinery 
of the same Bill. Neither of these suggestions involves 
the abandonment of the right of opposition, though both 
of them tend to save time, and in so doing to assist the 
majority. At any rate, either these or very similar changes 
will be necessary before long for the ordinary transaction 
of business. It is one thing to oppose, to criticise, to 
attempt a trial of strength with the majority ; but it is 
another thing to seize and use to the utmost every oppor- 
tunity of debate, and to waste time in fighting a Bill, 
line by line, in order that no other Government Bills 
may be passed. That, it may be objected, is an abuse 
of the rights of minorities. It is nothing cf the 
kind. The House itself placed these weapons in the hands 
of the minority, and the minority, if it chooses to use them, 
cannot be blamed for their paralysing effect. They are 
survivals, of course, of a time when other manners pre- 
vailed ; the old members who were accustomed to ‘sit up 
all night like gentlemen, and supped at .Watier’s after- 
wards’ would not have so used them; Sir Stafford North- 
cote would not so use them, nor the best men now. All 
that we have often heard, and a very hollow argument it 
is. Sir Stafford, mainly for that precise reason, had to 
face a revolt, and fell by a cabal; and as for the best men 
of to-day, one would rather not answer for their conduct 
ia imaginary circumstances. What is certain is that the 
House is almost at the mercy of the minority, and that 
every opposition contains a proportion of free lances who 
give no quarter, and whose strenuous fighting is never 
checked by their official chiefs. Sooner or later, the House 
must protect itself against this prodigious and systematic 
waste of time by reducing the too numerous chances of 
the minority. After all, the political pendulum will re- 
dress any injustice that may be done. It is intolerable 
that an opposition should be able to boast that without 
abusing any of the forms of the House, but merely by 
virtue of them, it has rendered a Government powerless, 
The writer does not imagine that the few and moderate 
reforms that he has advocated would entirely change the 
spirit of the Parliamentary scene. No one wishes to see 
Bills rushed through the House without ample debate and 
in utter disregard of a protesting minority. But if it be 
the general opinion—as it surely must be—-that debates 
may be too ample, and that it is desirable to save, as has 
been said, an hour here and a day there, it will be well at 
least to try small reforms before recourse is had to heroic 





measures ‘T’he House of to-day is not the comparatively 
silent House of our grandfathers, but is full of men who 
would lose their seats if they were not constantly on their 
legs. As its business has greatly increased, is still 
increasing, and cannot be diminished, the House has no 
choice but to reduce the occasions of speech-making. It 
cannot meet earlier; it will not sit later: the one thing 
that it can do is to decline to hear the same subjects 
threshed out more than three or four times, and to retuse 
to turn the House into a debating society. The private 
members who wil] be unable to air their well-known fads, 
and the twenty or thirty men who find it necessary to 
speak every day, will be the chief sufferers. To the 
majority of members a return to businesslike habits would 
be little less than a beatific vision. 
mike it a reality. 


It rests with them to 


THE CHALDEE MAN? SCRIPT 


PPNHOSE barbed weapons of the human intellect which 

we describe as brilliant jeur-d’esprit when they are 
aimed at our acquaintances, and as outrageous personalities 
when they affect ourselves, are apt to be forgotten by 
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the generations which succeed that of their composition, 
When they lose their sting their life usually goes also, 
and the same cause which gives them a notoriety quite out 
of proportion to their merits drops them gently into the 
lap of oblivion when their authors and objects have 
passed away. The pamphlet which has convulsed 
whole city and set literary detectives on a dozen false 
scents after its author, which has roused threats of fire- 
eating and horsewhipping, and called forth defence, 
rebutter and surrebutter in its time soon becomes the prey 
of the unheeding bookworm on a secluded shelf of the 
public libraries. Something of that nature has happened 
to the once famous Chaldee Manuscript, which set all 
Edinburgh by the ears in the second decade of the century, 
and even exploded with some mirth-provoking effects in 
the ears of the first Blackwood’s London readers. We 
know a great deal about the titles of books nowadays: it 
is a new branch of human learning, in which the expensive 
bookseller once excelled, but the cheap reviewer is now 
pre-eminent. Yet it is doubtful if even a Board-school 
boy—that proud production of the genius of British 
statesmen, who is only blemished by an aptitude, like 
lrankenstein’s monster, to vote against the hands that 
gave him birth—could tell us offhand why the British 
Museum has just purchased the proof-sheets of the 
Chaldee 
of its heroes, the man 


Manuscript, or mention the name of one 
‘who was crafty in counsel 
and cunning in all manner of working . and had a 
notable horn in his forehead wherewith he ruled the 
nations.’ How the good-tempered, but vainglorious 
Ettrick Shepherd would have groaned to see such a fate 
Yet it is much to be feared that the 
very memory of the uproarious and jovial crew who used 
to make night hideous in Ambrose’s tavern is growing dim- 
Does any one read the Noctes Ambrositanw now, even in 
Mr. Skelton’s abridged edition ? or remember Christopher 
North except as the ‘crusty Christopher’ of Tennyson's 
sulky little poem, the cock-fighting, whisky-drinking, 
mountain-climbing Professor of Moral Philosophy, who 
forced himself into a commanding place amongst the crities 
of the early nineteenth century by the sheer force of 
animal spirits and a fluent pen? Timothy Tickler is as 
extinct as the Dodo, and the Shepherd’s poetical reputa- 
tion as dead as his own mutton. Some day, perhaps, a 
kindly soul will write a life of James Hogg, which will 
again bring him before the world for a time, as Mr. Lang 
has just so amiably done for the much more successful 
Lockhart. Till then, it can hardly be supposed that many 
will throng to our Bloomsbury Valhalla to gaze upon the 
proof-sheets of the Chaldee Manuscript, with Hogg’s 


for his bantling! 


autograph corrections. 

This particular Chaldee Manuscript, of course, had no 
connection with the investigations of M. Maspéro or Dr. 
Sayce. Perhaps some simple souls who read it in No. 7 of 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, in October 1817, were 
puzzled to know what this soi-disant prophecy in the manner 
of Ezekiel was all about. ‘We have been favoured,’ ran 
the editoris] note, ‘with the following translation of 4 
Chaldee MS. which is preserved in the great Library of 
Paris (Salle 2nd, No. 53,5. a. M.M.), by a gentleman whose 
attainments in Oriental Learning are well known to the 
public.” But the mystic letters appended to the number 
of the MS. probably gave an inkling of the truth even 
to country readers, whilst in Edinburgh the joke was 
as easy to understand as a squib upon the Sultan or 
the Water Companies would be to a Londoner to-day. 
Edinburgh, it must be remembered, was in 1817 not 
at all the polite and frigid provincial town it is to-day, 
but the second centre of literature and learning in 
Great Britain, and one by no means inclined to minimise 
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itsown importance. The palmy days of Scottish literature 
were then at their palmiest. The blue-and-yellow covers 
of Jeffrey’s Edinburgh Review carried an implicitly trusted 
judgment on contemporary writers into half the cultivated 
homes of Great Britain. Burns had been recognised as 
not merely the greatest of Scottish poets, but one of the 
Dii majores of English literature. Scott was just entering 
upon the career which was destined to make his name, 
within ten years, the best loved and the most famous 
among living writers of English. A host of smaller 
juminaries clustered around the central suns, shining with 
a lustre part original, part reflected. An Edinburgh man 
had really great reason to be proud of his city when the 
century was in its teens. But there was one fly in the 
ointment, if, as was not uncommon, our hypothetical 
citizen chanced to be a Tory. The ‘ Whig dogs,’ thanks 
to the ‘notable horn’ which was wielded for Constable by 
the Duke of Craigerook, hd matters pretty much all their 
own way in politics and literature, so far as periodicals 
went. There was no organ in Scotland, and only one or 
two in England which could pretend to contend with the 
Edinburgh Review on any thing like equal terms. As far as 
politics went, indeed, this did not matter so much. The 
Tories had a fairly solid hold on power, and so long as they 
managed the jobs and got the places, they had no very 
great objection to being freely criticised by the Whigs. 
Of course things are different nowadays, and self-interest 
has no share in the actions of politicians. 
literature, the case was different. For one thing, the blue- 
and-yellow corps had control of the book-market : half the 
country book-clubs bought what they recommended, and 
rejected what they damned : for another, the active minds 
amongst the Tory party did not like to see their books and 
the books of their friends systematically decried by the 
holders of false principles. Perhaps the most important 
matter of all was that an Edinburgh bookseller, William 
Blackwood to wit, a man of resolute and enterprising mind, 
was desirous of commencing publisher, and to that end 


But in regard to 


wished to possess a critic«l] magazine: whilst two briefless 
advocates, who were then parading the Scottish Sa/le des 
pas perdus, the Parliament Hall of Edinburgh, happened to 
possess an incisive wit and an overflowing fancy which 
could but find an imperfect outlet in the poems of the one 
and the caricatures which the other drew when he should 
have been taking notes in Court. 
Squire of Elleray, the other the future biographer of Scott. 


One of these was the 


Blackwood started his Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, it 
appears, under rather evil auspices. At the end of six 
months, or less, he quarrelled with his two editors—one of 
them, Thomas Pringle, afterwards went to South Africa 
and became famous there—and they transferred them- 
selves and their ideas to the rival publisher, Constable. 
Hogg was left behind, as he thought that Blackwood had 
been ill-used, and decided to stick by him. ‘The seventh 
number of the magazine came out in due course, with the 
name of Blackwood added to the title, from which Month/y 
disappeared ; and ‘Oh! what a surprise,’ as the song 
goes, for the staid and dignified folk of Edinburgh. The 
number began with an assault on Coleridge, who was 
described as ‘an obscure creature,’ a quack, and a com- 
pound of ‘egotism and malignity.’ The crescendo rose to 
the first of the famous articles on the Cockney School of 
Poetry, in which Leigh Hunt was selected to show that, if 
Jeffrey could whip Tory poets with rods, Wilson and 
Lockhart had scorpions for the Radicals. And it cul- 
minated in the Chaldee MS, which made such a coil that 
it was promptly suppressed in a second edition of the 
magazine, and the publisher had to deprecate libel actions 
in the preface to the volume by an appeal to the public 
not to regard the publication of the Manuscript as ‘ an 
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offence worthy of being visited with a punishment that 
would involve in it his ruin as a Bookseller and Publisher.’ 
Edinburgh folks could stand a good deal of abuse of 
Cockneys and Lakists, but their East winds had not 
hardened them against Lockhart’s satire and Wilson’s 
rough humour. The Chaldee MS. was the idea of Hogg 
and the joint production of one Shepherd, Wilson, 
Lockhart, and some others gathered in Wilson’s dining- 
room, who enjoyed their work so thoroughly that Sir 
William Hamilton fell off his chair with laughter and the 
ladies upstairs sent down to know what could be making 
the gentlemen so merry. It was simply an allegorical 
account of the starting of the rival magazines of Blackwood 
and Constable, couched in Biblical phraseology and full of 
the most bitter personal touches, which spared the authors 
little more than their foes. There is much genuine 
humour in the squib, for a reader who can appreciate the 
personalities. The appeal of both publishers for help to 
‘the great magician who dwelleth inthe old fastness, hard 
by the river Jordan, which is by the Border,’ is excellent ; 
Scott makes the same reply to each, that he is too busy to 
help. ‘ Moreover, thine adversary also is of my familiars 
... Yet be thou silent, peradventure will I help thee 
some little.’ The coming of the helpful beasts, too, is 
happily allusive: the beautiful leopard from the valley of 
the palm-trees (Wilson); the great wild boar from the 
forest of Lebanon (Hogg); the black eagle of the desert 
whose cry was as the sound of an unknown tongue 
(Sir William Hamilton). Hogg’s idea, indeed, was 
that the whole thing should be good-natured, and he 
would have made no secret of the authorship. It was 
Wilson and Lockhart who ‘ interlarded it with a good deal 
of deevilry of their own,’ and gave the barb its poison. 
The comparison of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe to the 
‘unclean bird which buildeth its nest in the corner of the 
temple and defileth the holy places,’ the constant jesting 
at the bodily infirmities of the enemy, and above all, the 
atrocious attack upon Sir J. G. Dalyell, who recovered 
damages in a libel action, and whose disgraceful descrip- 
tion was omitted by Mr. Ferrier when he reprinted the 
Manuscript in Wilson’s collected works: these things 
incline the reader to ‘thank whatever Gods there be’ 
that the literary brutality of the early Blackwood days 
is impossible for any self-respecting periodical to-day. To 
Lockhart, who was probably the worst sinner, Fate 
brought an appropriate punishment. He allowed him- 
self to be described, among ‘ the beasts that had put such 
amazing words into the Book,’ as ‘the scorpion which 
delighteth to sting the faces of men.’ The description 
clung to him, and it has been said with much appearance 
of reason that Lockhart’s unmerited reputation of cyni- 
cism and an aptitude for literary assassinations from 
ambush grew mainly out of this phrase, which no doubt 
That is as it may be: but 
the Chaldee MS. is worth remembering in any case as 
an amusing relic of a vanished state of literary taste. 


reacted upon his character. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
I. —BLACKHEATH 


JT is rather the fashion with the modern golfer to think 
I great scorn of the course on Blackheath common, in 
the first place because it consists of seven holes only, and 
in the second place because its principal hazards are 
roads and the like obstacles which are not the ideal even 
of an inland green, and finally because its soil is gritty and 
its lies not equal to the modern golfer’s expectation. It is 
easy to find fault with it, and yet, in spite of all its faults, 
it is impossible for a fair-minded man to consider the 


seven-hole course without feelings of interest and of 
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gratitude—of interest, because, but for Blackheath, we 
Southrons probably would not have come into our golfing 
heritage for many years, and of interest, because the annals 
of the golf club at Blackheath are an older repository of 
golfing tradition than the minutes of any other club in the 
world. They carry us back to a time when the ‘ free- 
masonry existing among golfers’ was something more than 
a phrase, when every golfer who played on Blackheath 
common knew every other golfer who played there, and 
knowing this, knew every golfer who played south of the 
Tweed, for the game was not played elsewhere. ‘There is 
a spirit of kindly friendliness recorded in the minutes of 
this club, dated in the last century, which does not always 
prevail among golfers of to-day. The latter may fairly 
reply that they do not want to be friendly with every 
other golfer, but the answer to this again is that in that 
very lack of sympathy resides the pity of it all! We 
cannot recall the days when golfers were numbered only 
by the score but it is very difficult not to regret some of 
the features of that bygone time. 

James Ist (of England) introduced golf on Blackheath 
when he came to misgovern England and _ pitched his 
court at Greenwich But it is considerably later that 
the Club’s minutes take up the parable of English golf. 
At the end of the eighteenth century we find golfers 
greatly preferring match play to medal play—there was 
very little of the latter. They were but moderate bettors, 
for sixpence a hole was the statutory stake. The code of 
rules was simple, but sufficing if the game were played 
among friends and gentlemen. Any difference of opinion 
or breach of etiquette appears to have been condoned 
readily enough by payment of the established fine of a 
gallon of claret to be drunk at a‘ wee dinner,’ for like 
most of our gallant forefathers, the golfers of Blackheath 
were a convivial crew. 

The Common as we see it to-day, and regard it from the 
point of view of the golfer, is no doubt shorn of much of 
its grandeur. Its whins are practically deceased, so that 
their golden beauty no longer delights the eye, nor do 
their dangers enhance the golfing interest. Therefore it is 
probably feasible to take a straight course to-day to some 
of the holes which formerly had to be reached by a 
circuitous route. This in some measure should be held 
accountable for the vast improvement in the scores. In 
the oldest days five was the total number of the holes. 
Later they were increased to seven, and thrice round these 
was the medal course. On this course of twenty-one holes 
150 used to be a winning score. To-day Mr. F. Ireland 
has reduced the competition record to 101; but it is to 
be remembered that golf in general has much improved, 
and also that competitions by score have become many 
times more numerous. It has been flippantly said that 
the principal hazards of the course are perambulators and 
nursery-maids: and without flippancy it has to be 
regretted that strollers, footballers, and the public in 
general have taken such possession of the Heath that the 
golfer has to exercise much care and forbearance, and on 
Saturday afternoons is driven to resign the course alto- 
gether to those irresponsible persons. There is no doubt, 
too, that the quality of the turf has changed from that fine 
springy consistency of heath turf that it once had. It has 
grown consolidated, by much trampling, and sown grass 
has inadequately replaced the surface worn away. For all 
that it is a great mistake to suppose that the golf on the 
common is without its merits. The holes are very long— 
and the lengths are good, golfingly speaking. Thus, the 
first hole may be reached in one, with a long tee-shot. If 
you are short you lie with the cliff of an old gravel-pit 
facing you, the green being on the upper level of the 
cliff’s crest, and so needing to be approached by a good 
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pitching shot. The second hole a drive and cleek May 
reach, the latter stroke requiring great accuracy, for g 
ravine to the left and a road on the right guard the green, 
This ravine forms a hazard to be carried from the tee 
to the third hole, and beyond the ravine again runs a road, 
which should also be driven by a long tce-shot. It jg 
then a nice point whether to force for home with your 
second or to play short of another road and loft thence to 
the green. For these roads across Blackheath Common 
are no level surfaces which the ball may run over, but are 
cut with a steep sheer face of more than a foot, and 
sometimes more than two. Beyond the third green js 
another deep ravine, so that the approach requires nice 
accuracy, ‘The fourth is, perhaps, the longest hole in the 
Its hazards are not very remarkable, but it is 
of such length that the longest drivers rarely reach it 
in three. It is thus the more extraordinary that once, 
by Mr. de Zoete, it has actually been holed in three 
trokes, the player's third long drive, miraculously guided, 
finding its way to the bottom of the hole. The fifth is 
again long, but within feasible reach of three shots: 
nevertheless, five is below the figure for its 
achievement. ‘The last hole, too, bristles with difficulties, 
in the shape of roads and ponds. Two shots can scarcely 
take you to it, and you will need a third shot with the 
mashie to approach a green lying in the angle of two 
roads and guarded in front by posts and rails; but be- 
tween this troublous last and the two long holes pre- 
ceding is kindly interposed a short and easy hole, which 
you may hope to do in three. 

The putting-greens are fairly good throughout, but 
through the green the lies Jeave something to be desired ; 
and the golfer is peculiarly liable to disappointment. The 
good drive does not always get its reward. Though the 
course does not present the terrific carries of Sandwich it 
is essentially, because of its sheer length, the course of the 
long driver. Much of the ceremonial sanctified by tradition 
is observed at the club dinners, where the old trophies are 
duly laid on the table before the Captain’s chair, and the 
neophyte kisses the silver balls dependent from the an- 
cient silver club to signify his allegiance to the Captain’s 
authority in pious observance of time-honoured custom. 

The members of the old Blackheath Club staunchly 
supported the Royal North Devon Club in its early days, 
when it had the first of seaside courses South of the ‘Tweed 
and so revealed to Scotsmen that England had links of the 
real sandy quality and to Englishmen that the game of 
Scotland was worth their playing. 
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Horace Hureuinson, 


DRY LIGHT 


YUNHIS article arises out of a selection from Joubert’s 

Pensées, translated and arranged by Professor Atwill, 
and published by George Allen. We quote from this 
translation throughout; it makes a pretty and commend- 
able little volume. 

‘Fully to understand a grand and beautiful thought 
requires as much time as to conceive it,’ says Joubert. 
Dumas the elder remarks somewhere that when Louis 
XVIII. had commented on an idea in Horace he was not 
less proud than if he had invented it. Hven Joubert seems 
to put the two things on a parity; the power to receive 
ideas is at least compared with the power to originate them. 
Certainly to receive ideas and re-issue them has been the 
peculiar function of the French. What in the intellectual 
world have Frenchmen originated? The one branch of 
literature in which they hold a supremacy, unique 
unchallenged and unapproached, is just this art of writing 
maxims and reflections ; of reducing the general stock of 
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wisdom into portable form. Other men dig the gold, they 
fashion it; and they have cast much lead into bullets, 
Ideas of every sort and from every quarter the French have 
received profusely, clarified them and showed their bearing 
upon life.‘ That part of my head which is destined to 
take in things that are not clear is very narrow,’ Joubert 
says, and he speaks for his race in this matter. [rance is 
remorselessly logical. Given an idea, the French strip it 
of haze. ‘Clearness in an opinion is tHe visible manifesta- 
tion of its truth; its utility is its palpable manifestation.’ 
They have no genius for compromise, as we put it; in 
other words, they realise their beliefs and act upon them. 
The result of clarifying English political ideas in the last 
century was the French Revolution, and one may be thankful 
on the whole for this same prudent genius of compromise ; in 
polities we praise rather than envy the intellectual courage 
of France. More enviable, if envy between nations could 
exist in literature, would be that great line of writers, 
tracing descent from Rochefoucauld through la Bruyére and 
Pascal to Joubert, all of whom, in obedience to this passion 
for lucidity, have struggled, first to reduce thoughts to their 
simplest expression, then to relate thought itself to con- 
duct. Frenchmen are the world’s greatest commentators : 
they systematise for mankind at large the results of 
philosophy. Paris has always recognised in itself the 
world’s intellectual clearing-house, through which is circu- 
lated to Europe each new accession of intellectual wealth ; 
as, for instance, the great Russians and Ibsen have in the 
last few decades diffused themselves through other nations 
by French channels. Paris has therefore always kept an 
open mind and an open ear; but a clearing-house implies 
some medium of exchange ; what you have to say to Paris 
must be said in French. The French are sceptical of any 
greatness that is not purely rational; ifa work will not 
bear translation into French—as Shakespeare will not— 
Paris shrugs its shoulders. 
French literature stands its own test. There is nothing 
more translatable (or less untranslatable) in all literature 
than French wit and French thoughts, since in the best 
French writers wit and thought are inseparable ; the wit 
resides not in the expression but in the thought itself. 
Nothing illustrates this better than the literature of pensces 
in which to our mind the French genius finds its character- 
istic expression. The elegance, the four vi/ of the original, 
does no doubt disappear in any rendering, yet they can be 
appreciated almost independently of language. ‘It is not 
my periods I polish but my ideas.’ Joubert extracts there 
the very essence of this way of writing. These men deal 
with the common stock of knowledge concerning life and 
morals, and seek not to accumulate but to realise. Roche- 
foucauld, the earliest and most typical, brings you no new 
wares ; he does not invent; he merely makes available to 
mankind their own experience, and that accounts for his 
perpetual freshness. To tell people the things which 
everybody knows obscurely in such a way as to interest 
them is a very hard thing to do; but when it is done, 
nothing interests them so much, The result has the charm 
at once of something novel and something familiar: when 
people say ‘ How true’ they feel as if they had been think- 
ing for themselves. Writers of paradoxes realise this charm of 
speculating upon the familiar, and adopt an easier method, 
since it is easier to confuse received opinions than to classify 
them. One recent philosopher did very well with the 
trick of inventing proverbs, which, like a Paternoster said 
backward, have sometimes a startling effect. ‘It is always 
too soon to mend ’ is a good instance of this method, which 
at once enlists memory on the writer’s side. But the great 
Frenchmen have nothing to do with such mental jugglery. 
Joubert no doubt is sometimes seduced by an antithesis. 
‘To debate matters without settling them is better than to 
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settle matters without debating them,’ ‘The House of 
Commons would soon show him his fallacy. He has 
never the naked simplicity of Rochefoucauld, the greatest 
master of the art. To see things in a dry light with no 
refracting medium is the ideal for this sort of thinking ; 
maxims should be as devoid of personal reference as a 
proposition in Euclid. Joubert deals in metaphor, the 
characteristic vice of the English when they attempt this 
style. Sometimes of course metaphor is a useful and 
expressive kind of shorthand: as when Swift says, 
‘marriages are unhappy because young ladies spend their 
time in making nets instead of cages.’ But when the 
metaphor is imaginative, not merely witty—for wit deals 
with obvious resemblances—it is inseparable from the 
imagination of one person. ‘The mind is the atmosphere 
of the soul,’ Joubert declares, and what might have been 
an excellent illustration in a period is perfectly meaning- 
less as adetached thought. If the mind is the atmosphere 
what is the soul? Earth, air, fire or water? Does he 
mean that the soul exists in mind, and cannot exist 
without it? But mind is a part of life not one of its con- 
ditions. Sometimes, it is true, his use of metaphor is 
finely imaginative. ‘What is true by lamplight is not 
always true by sunlight.’ That is a charming way of 
saying that truth is relative to the individual’s capacity of 
perceiving it, but just because the meaning requires or 
admits of explanation, it is not a good example of the pensée. 
Compare it with Rochefoucauld’s splendid phrase, ‘ Le soleil 
ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement.’ That is hardly 
a metaphor at all but rather a striking and _ significant 
collocation of facts. Yet Rouchefoucauld seldom allows 
himself to depart even so far from the literal sense of words 
as in this double use of regarder. ‘ Qui vit sans folie n’est 
pas si sage qu'il croit’ is a far more characteristic epigram : 
as Stevenson puts it, ‘For God’s sake give me the man 
with brains enough to make a fool of himself.’ 

Joubert cannot stab you with a sentence like that; he 
is luminous rather than flashing. There is no trace of 
cynicism in his mood, and perhaps one misses it. ‘The 
punishment of bad princes is to be thought worse than 
they really are.’ A cheap penalty, one reflects, for their 
exceptional opportunities of iniquity. Sometimes, though 
rarely, he is verbose. ‘The lively phraseology of 
Montesquieu was the result of long meditation. His 
words, as light as wings, bear on them grave reflections.’ 
What is this but Sheridan’s ‘ easy reading is damned _ hard 
writing’? Sometiines, but rarely, he can be condemned 
out of his own mouth. ‘Ignorance, which in behaviour 
mitigates a fault, is in literature a capital offence.’ Lei 
us for once decapitate M. Joubert. ‘Space is to place,’ 
says he, ‘what eternity is to time.’ If M. Joubert had 
known his Kant he would have known that space, not 
place, is correlative to time; the correlative to eternity is 
the negation of space. Space and time are not things, 
but the conditions of our sensibility ; we cannot perceive 
things except in three dimensions, nor think of two events 
except as simultaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to one 
another. That is really the chief idea which Kant intro- 
duced into philosophy, and it is no small one. Yet 
M. Joubert writes that ‘Kant theught he was constructing 
ideas when he was only putting together words. His 
phrases and conclusions have something about them so 
opaque that he could hardly fail to believe there was 
something solid in them. ‘They deceive him more than 
we are deceived by our transparent frivolities.’ He sug- 
gests an inquiry ‘ into the errors the mind impresses on itself 
as a consequence of the nature of the language it uses.’ 
That is very witty and in a sense very true. Yet 
M. Joubert, as we see, had not troubled to understand 
Kant, and he pays the penalty for applying his method 
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when it is not applicable. The pensée should steer wide 
of metaphysics where complete lucidity is unattainable, 
and deal with the knowledge of common subjects which 
we al possess and can all appreciate. Of this philosophy 
there is no more amiable professor. ‘When my friends 
are one-eyed I look at their sideface.’ How pretty that 
is, and how philosophic! Yet it is again a metaphor, and 
one may ask which side he looks at. M. Joubert is always 
on the side of the angels, but his perceptions have not the 
trenchancy of the devil’s advocate—M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld. Yet even the author of Réflexions Morales was the 
jilted lover of Madame de Longueville, and when he 
generalises about ‘les femmes’ the dry light is disturbed 
and refracted by mists of spleen, jealousy, and mortifi- 
cation. 


EASTWARD HO! 


FYXHERE are few things pleasanter for the man of a 

wholesomely indolent disposition than to lie at ease 
on a deck-chair under the double awning of a liner steam- 
ing slowly through the Suez Canal. Sweet it is for the 
bad sailor who has been tossed in the Bay of Biscay or 
suffered many things in the Gulf of Lyons, or faced the 
tumbling waters and the bitter blasts of the Adriatic off 
Trieste, to reach these quiet waters 

Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

Truly hurry is the bane of existence, and half-speed is the 
best speed for a seasick mariner. The pulse of the screw is 
less feverish, its monotonous beat grows restful and sooth- 
ing, and the water looks blue and cool and inviting under 
the brilliant Egyptian sun. Reclining thus at sea, you 
note the panorama as it passes: Port Said, with its dis- 
reputable Parisian flavour and all the riff-raff of the nations 
that haunt its quays; dusty Suez, white and trim and 
God-forsaken in the midst of its sandy waste. ‘The Canal 
is a fitting prelude to the East, not bluff and boisterous 
like the old Cape route, but languid and placid and full of 
rest. 

Hour after hour of the sultry day the ship steams slowly 
past dredger and signal station, threading her way between 
the lines of buoys. Over the desert on either bank the 
deceptive mirage plays, showing great still pools of water 
where no water is. The deception is complete. There 
before your eyes are the broad limpid pools, and where 
there are trees the trees are reflected in them. How can 
a real tree be reflected in an imaginary pool? At intervals 
a little knot of men and camels appear upon the dusty 
face of the desert, and sometimes a sand-storm passes like 
a cloud over the wilderness till it melts away on the hori- 
zon. Thesunsinks in a glory of red and gold in the 
west, the sky flushes pink, then fades to grey. Darkness 
sets in as you enter the Bitter Lakes, and away on your 
right you see the glimmering lights of Ismaillia. The big 
electric light on your bows makes a broad white track 
upon the waters, and the red and white buoys seem to 
make its lustre their own, and to shine with more than 
borrowed light. Ghostly white moths flutter round the 
great square lantern, and you hear the soft thud of their 
bodies as they fling themselves against the glass. As the 
moon rises the desert changes colour. The brown sand, 
which turned blue-grey in the twilight, gleams white 
under the moon; while the stars, which were so brilliant 
a while ago, fade out of sight. ‘There is not a cloud over- 
head ; the sky is deepest indigo; the water, where the 
electric light strikes it, a pale cobalt. ‘The signal stations 


on either bank are lighted up with lanterns, and the gaunt 
forms of the huge dredgers, hung with lanterns also, look 
strange and unreal as you pass. 


A faint breeze has arisen 
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with the setting of the sun, and cools the night air as it 
wanders sighing over the sand. Make the most of that 
breeze. It is the last breath of Europe. You will sigh 
in vain for it in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

But the Red Sea also has its own special charm for those 
To be too hot to move and 
not to be compelled to move makes rather a pleasing com- 
bination. Even the madmen who love to play quoits on 
the deck or indulge in other violent exercises find the Red 
And indeed the rest 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eye to behold the 
sun discreetly from the shade of a double awning. ‘The 
warm red tones of the rocky coast-line on this side and on 
that are very beautiful, and the alternation of open sea and 
cliff or island is less monotonous than the endless expanse 
of level ocean which comes after Aden. Of course people 
die in the Red Sea, but not, after all, in sufficient numbers 
to alarm seriously even the most timid traveller, and if they 


who have eyes to see it. 


Sea a place more suited for repose. 


would but confess it there must be many to whom its 
untroubled waters and brilliant fiery sunshine are not 
unpleasing. At Aden the steamer is surrounded by a fleet 
of tiny boats full of curly-headed grinning Somali boys. 
‘ Ab-a-di, ab-a-di, ab-a-di,’ they gabble in strange sing. 
song as they approach and it takes a little time to realise 
that ‘ Ab-a-di’ means only ‘ have a dive ?’ and is an invita- 
tion to the sahib to throw coins into the sea for the singers 
to dive for. They are handsome, good-tempered looking 
urchins, slim and spare and agile. As they stand upon the 
thwarts of their tossing boats, maintaining their balance 
without an effort in their tiny craft despite the tumbling 
sea, you cannot but admire the straightness and suppleness 
of their limbs, ‘They wear no clothes to speak of and their 
black-brown skins shine in the sun. They appear to be 
As the anchor is raised and the 
vessel steams eastward once more you bid them farewell 


indifferent to sharks. 


with a sigh, It seems an attractive life. To paddle about 
in a crazy coracle meeting every steamer that calls, 
making a living by diving for four-anna pieces, fed without 
labour, warm without clothing, a presumably healthy mind 
in an undeniably healthy body. ‘ Ab-a di, ab-a-di, ab-a-di,’ 
not Browning's Waring in his light craft in the Adriatic, 
lying at ease under the furled sail, with cargo of fruit, 
tobacco and cigars, could have a jollier life. 

And so the ship steams on, past Socotra and the north- 
east corner of Africa, into the wide waters of the Indian 
Ocean 

ovde Tis adAy 
cpawerat yatawy add ‘ovpavds be Oadracaa, 

till after many days the green island of Ceylon comes in 
sight and the harbour of Colombo, where are the best 
hotels in Asia. Under the verandahs of the Grand Oriental 
a motley collection of races gathers—English, French, 
Germans, Armenians, Greeks and the dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia, merchants of all creeds and races, an occasional 
American, Australian colonists not a few. You will pro- 
bably drive along a rather dusty road shaded by tall palms 
to Mount Lavinia for breakfast, and if you are energetic 
you may bathe in the sea. With more energy and more 
time you may go by rail to Kandy, and see the shrine of 
Buddha's tooth. By this time you will have begun to feel 
almost Oriental; you have qualified for the Travellers’ 
Club. You no longer pronounce Port Said to rhyme 
with spade, or Ismaillia to rhyme with dahlia. You 
think (and drink) in ‘pegs,’ and pay for them in_ fat, 
clumsy rupees, a process which may be agreeable or 
otherwise according to the vagaries of exchange. Under 
any circumstances, the native money-changer may be 
relied on to see that you get less than your due for 
your good English sovereigns. 
standing dish at every port. 


The money-changer is 4 
At Port Said he competes 
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VICTOR HUGO 


The Letters of Victor Hugo. Vol. 1: 1815-1835. Translated 
by F. CLARKE, M.A. London: Methuen. 


This is on the whole a disappointing book : partly by reason 
of its form, since it merely reprints a selection from the poet’s 
letters without a word of explanation and with none of the 
replies. Here, for instance, is a lengthy correspondence with 
Sainte-Beuve, but only one side of it. There was a great 
intimacy which led to a quarrel, and a partial reconciliation 
was followed by an estrangement of the worst sort, which 
keeps up the appearance of friendship. The quarrel con- 
cerned Madame Hugo, but the letters only enable one to guess 
at the facts, which have hitherto been discreetly avoided. 
Cléron’s Life of Sainte-Beuve has nothing to say upon the 
matter, and the biography of Hugo, ‘raconté par un témoin 
de sa vie, who can have been no other than the poet’s wife, 
dismisses Sainte-Beuve with a curt though complimentary 
mention. The letters in this volume constitute a_half- 
revelation, and half-revelations invariably entail some sort of 
scandalous appendix. If Sainte-Beuve’s share of the cor- 
respondence could not be published with these documents it 
was a pity to give them to public curiosity. As it is, Hugo is 
put into a most ungenerous attitude; here are thirty pages 
through which he appears as the wronged though forgiving 
friend ; his magnanimity is paraded at full length, but of the 
friend’s justification or apology not a line is printed ; Sainte- 
Beuve is not only condemned, but what is worse, forgiven, 
without a hearing. 

But the main reason why the book is not interesting is that 
Hugo was not a good letter-writer. He observed either too 
much or too little. His letters to Madame Hugo from Reims 
give no account of Charles X.’s consecration, simply because 
he had too much to say, as one can very well understand. 
‘I will tell you all about it when I see you,’ he writes; and 
for the little adventures of his journey from Paris to Reims 
in a hired chaise with Charles Nodier and Alaux, the 
painter, one has to consult Madame Hugo’s book. The 
poet’s pen was too formidable an engine to be let loose on 
such trivialities, and humour, the salt of correspondence, 
is conspicuously absent from these letters. They are only 
interesting as a very complete revelation of the man’s nature. 
Hugo was essentially simple-minded and affectionate, and 
when he wrote to any one who had a claim on his affection his 
first object was to assure that person of his unalterable regard. 
Nine-tenths of these letters, when they are not strictly upon 
business, are expressions of feeling, very seldom comments 
upon things or events. If he writes to Sainte-Beuve in 
England he does not tell Sainte-Beuve what he is doing or 
what other people are doing but merely how Sainte-Beuve is 
missed. That arose partly from his habit of isolating himself 
when he was at work, but still more from an amiable simplicity. 
No man ever lived so much by the heart and so little by the 
head ; no man was ever so free from any restraining sense of 
the ridiculous. In 1825 (it is fair to remember that he was only 
three and twenty) when he was separated from his wife for the 
first time after three years of marriage by the necessity of his 
journey to the king’s consecration, he entreats Adcle to pray 
heaven that he may be vouchsafed courage to live through the 
next fortnight. And the letter ten days later which consoled 
her for some neglect of which she complained (in his father’s 
house at Blois) should really not have been thrown as a prey 
to scoffers, 

It is worth noting that of these other letters very few are prior 
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to his marriage (in 1822). There is one schoolboy epistle to his 
mother. Those to his father are all written after the period 
when father and son began to know and esteem each other ; 
that is, not till after the mother’s death in 1821. The boys were 
brought up away from their father, who was a rare visitant at 
his home ; it was their mother who trained them for the pursuit 
of literature, and their mother who made them enthusiastic 
Bourbonists. The father’s influence made itself felt upon Hugo’s 
manhood, but there is no trace here of its growth : the letters 
to him are mostly about the grandchildren, Léopoldine and the 
eldest boy who died in General Hugo’s house while at nurse 
there. Perhaps the pleasantest pages in the volume are Victor 
Hugo’s letters to his children. Here is the beginning of the first : 
‘Etampes, 19th August, 1834. Good morning my pet, good 
morning my dear little girlie. I promised to write to you. You 
see I am keeping my word. I have seen the sea, some fine 
churches and some pretty country. The sea is large, the 
churches are handsome, the country is pretty ; but the country 
is not so pretty as you, the churches are not as handsome as 
your mamma, and the sea is not as great as my love for you all.’ 
Léopoldine (Didine) seems to have been a very nice little 
girl to judge from her letters to ‘mon cher Saint de Beuve 
which make pleasant breaks in the disagreeable correspondence 
already spoken of. Of literary epistles the best are those 
addressed to the Pavie family, who conducted the Feuzlleton des 
A fiches at Angers ; especially that in which the poet of five and 
twenty advises Victor Pavie (aged eighteen) upon technical 
questions of metre. Dévéria’s portrait, reproduced in the frontis- 
piece, gives the young master as Théophile Gautier described 
him; or rather, earlier still, as he was in the days when famous 
actresess tried in vain to make an impression upon the raw 
schoolboy still tied to his mother’s apron-string. What anage 
of youth it was! One looks round and echoes sadly Celestin 
Nanteuil’s answer when Hugo for the last time rallied his 
supporters to applaud ‘ Les Burgraves :’ ‘ Jeune homme, allez 
dire & votre maitre qu'il n’y a plus de jeunesse.’ Mr. Clarke’s 
translation is excellent and the volume very handsome. 


THE GROWTH OF GLASGOW 


Glasgow ; Its Municipal Organisation and Administration. 
by Sir JAMES BELL, Bart., and JAMES PATON, F.L.S. 
Glasgow : Maclehose. 


To enter the City chambers at Glasgow, to mount the splendid 
marble staircase, to go through the magnificently wainscoted 
rooms—there is more good modern wainscot in Glasgow than 
anywhere else in the kingdom—and to end the tour of inquiry 
by a conversation with Sir James Bell, who is almost always 
Lord Provost, is a liberal education in municipal spirit. The 
whole scheme is planned upon the grand scale. The building 
itself, the fourth home erected for the Council in the space of 
seventy years is, like the king’s daughter in the Scriptures, all 
glorious within, and worthy of a great community; Sir James 
Bell, an admirable example of the successful prince of com- 
merce, is the presiding genius of the place and a man who, 
having spent the early days of his manhood in building up a 
colossal fortune, devotes himself, while he is still full of life and 
vigour, to the interests of the City with all the energy and 
sound judgment which have served him so well as an individual. 
He is as proud of the sewers as if they were his own ; he vouches 
the crystalline purity of the effluent as earnestly as though 
Daimarnock were Castalia and he were the presiding nymph 
thereof; he glories in the success of the municipal tramways. 
The welfare of the citizens is his chief concern in life, and it is 
deeply interesting to observe the instinctive trust with which 
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they run to him for help when they are beset by difficulties and 
troubles. It follows that no better expositor of the working of 
this great municipal machine could be found than Sir James 
Bell and, when we add that he has obtained the help of Mr. 
Paton, President of the Museums Associations of the United 
Kingdom, and Curator of the Corporation Galleries and 
Museum, we have prefaced our observations with a statement 
of facts which are a guarantee that this handsome volume will 
be of the first quality. Such, in very truth, it is. To have 
written a full history of Glasgow would have been foreign to 
the purpose of the authors ; to have attempted to rush z# medias 
res, to have brought the reader quite unprepared into contact 
with an explanation of the complex machinery of the most 
advanced municipality of the day, would have resulted in mere 
confusion and bewilderment. We are presented accordingly 
with enough history, but not with too much. We see Glasgow 
grow from a sinall missionary settlement into a community 
affording ‘an illustration of commercial and industrial expan- 
sion without parallel, we may say, to avoid controversy, in 
Scotland. We observe the great fillip, so to speak, given to 
the commercial development of Glasgow, by the discovery of 
America. We follow the growth of difficulties inseparable 
from the close packing of an industrial population and the 
parallel development of remedies or palliatives for those diffi- 
culties. The main part of the book is devoted to detailed, but 
on the whole wonderfully readable, expianation of the composi- 
tion and working of the various parts of a municipal machine 
which is tended, so to speak, by 10,000 servants. We have a 
lucid description of the constitution of a corporation with an 
income of £2,000,000 a year and a debt of £10,000,000. In a 
word this is a book of deep interest to the studentjof contem- 
porary history, and of abiding value to the amateur of municipal 
institutions. Since Mr. Bunce, many years ago, published his 
history of the Corporation of Birmingham, no book of the kind 
of equal value for practical purposes has been published. 

In the whole of it there is a lesson for the ardent advocate of 
the municipal ideal—a lesson which the authors may or may 
not have intended to be read, but which is present to be read : 
‘The power for good or evil of a Corporation such as Glasgow 
is inconceivably great.’ The enthusiasts are asked to observe, 
as indeed they might learn from study of the history of the 
Corporation of Bristol, that, in recording the triumphs of one 
great municipality, the Lord Provost recognises the possibility 
of evil no less than good development; and that, in another 
context, he hints that the suggestion that Glasgow is over- 
ridden inthe matter of police may not be entirely baseless. 
It does not follow that because the municipal machinery of 
Glasgow is immensely complex and universally successful 
machinery of equal complication will be equally successful 
elsewhere. In truth the Glaswegian temperament is, in many 
ways, peculiar and admirable. Firstly, Glasgow is Imperial 
and adventurous. The very nomenclature of her streets— 
Jamaica Street, Virginia Street, and so forth—speaks of her 
enterprise in commerce ; and those who are curious to inquire 
will find that Glasgow’s share in the expansion of Great 
Britain is quite disproportionate to the size and population of 
Glasgow. It is a large-hearted place. It is also a place of 
intense local patriotism. That, we take it, is mainly because 
the growth of the population is due to one great influence— 
that of commerce—and because, by consequence, the strata 
of society are neither so numerous nor so various as they are 
in Edinburgh or in London. Men reside in Glasgow to make 
a livelihood or a fortune; the whole population is industrial 
or commercial; the interests of all sections of it are in a mea- 
sure identical. There is culture and there are pleasures in 
Glasgow, but it is not the place which the man of culture or the 
man of pleasure chooses for his home. The overhanging pall 
of smoke and the noisome Clyde are enough to drive such 
men away. Glasgow is not as London is, a cosmopolitan 
rendezvous, nor is it a place in which men whose real interests 
lie in many scattered counties reside for a brief space in every 
year. Glasgow is Glasgow ; London is all the world and the 
centre of it. It follows that in Glasgow there is that cohesion 
and that community of interests which gives municipal enter- 
prise in its most elaborate developments the best of opportu- 
nities. To attempt to apply the machinery of that enterprise 
suddenly to a population having no natural cohesion and no 
community of interests is to court failure. 
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MRS. STEELE’S NEW NOVEL 


On the Face of the Waters. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
London: Heinemann. 


In this book—let it be said at once and with all possible 
plainness—Mrs. Steel has produced a masterpiece. She has 
chosen a great subject, and she has dealt with it with a hand 
at once strong and delicate. She has written the story of 
the Indian Mutiny as no other writer has had the power or 
the wit to write it. And into the blood-red web of that ter- 
rible time she has woven the life-threads of men and 
women—no puppets playing a part to illustrate historical 
generalities but live creatures of flesh and blood, of like 
passions with ourselves. There is no lack of figures on this 
crowded canvas, but all are instinct with life. Mrs. Steel 
has shown courage as well as art, for she has dared to 
present to us not only our own wrongs but the wrongs of our 
Indian subjects: she has done much to explain the Mutiny 
to English minds. Her hope that her book may succeed in 
softening the memory of it to English hearts is, we fear, 
chimerical. We shall never forgive or forget, but at least 
Mrs. Steel has helped us to understand. The heroines are 
two—Kate Erlton and Alice Gissing: Kate the good, cold, 
noble, and earnest woman ; and Alice, the frivolous, unfaithful 
wife, who has-yet a core of courage and nobility. Mrs. Steel 
is astonishingly just to these, and indeed to all who play a 
part in her drama. She lays bare the inmost soul—the secret 
sins of fair and dark actors in the great tragedy. There is 
no special pleading—no sentimentalising about lost characters 
and lost virtues: only the springs of action are discovered to 
us; we see the act, and we understand. Major Erlton, Kate’s 
husband, sunk in luxury and vice, dishonest in spirit, and the 
lover of Mrs. Gissing, finds in the Mutiny his one ,‘ chance’: 
he takes it, and wins a fair name to leave to his young son, 
far away among the ‘ woods and fields of home.’ Kate’s pride 
and resentment are purified by suffering, and at last she is 
able to forgive—to ‘understand.’ ‘The scene in which the 
injured wife stands by the dead body of her husband’s mistress, 
who, had she lived, would have borne him a baby, the heartless 
careless woman, who yet died to save another woman’s little 
child, is full of 1estrained and dignified pathos. The two 
women are alone in the deserted house, the red rebellion 
raging about them in the city. Alice lies dead, and Kate has 
no hope of escape. 

‘She could at least die alone. No, not quite alone. She 
turned back to the bed and looked down at the slender figure 
lying there as if asleep, for the ayah’s vain hopes of lingering 
life had left the face unstained and the folded hands hid the 
crimson below them. Asleep, not dead, for the face had no 
look of rest. It was the face of one who dreams still fof the 
stress and strain of life. 

‘So this was to be her companion in death ; this woman who 
had done her the greatest wrong. Whatwrong? The question 
came dully. What wrong had she done to one who refused to 
admit the claims or the rights of passion? What had she 
stolen, this woman who had not cared at all? whose mind had 
been unsullied utterly? Only motherhood, and that was given 
to saint and sinner alike ; and given rightly here, for the little 
hands were brave mother-hands. Kate put out hers softly and 
touched them. Still warm, still lifelike, their companionship 
thrilled her through and through. With a faint sob she sank 
on her knees beside the bed and laid her cheek on them. Let 
death come and find her there.’ 

The book abounds in scenes vivid and moving ; the life of 
the East, the crowded close-scented coloured life is all about us 
as we read, and sharp before our eyes lies the sheer gulf that 
divides the English from their Indian vassals. The intrigue of 
the Palace—the Siege of'Delhi, the horror of Meerut—each is 
set forth as carefully and convincingly as though the setting 
forth of that alone were the reason of the book’s being. And 
somehow Mrs. Steel has managed, without allowing her narra- 
tive to drag for a single page, to convey to us that the Mutiny 
was no ‘crowded hour of glorious life’ but a long torment of 
hope deferred, of bitter waiting, of enforced inaction, She 
assures us in her preface ‘that every incident bearing in the 
remotest degree on the Indian Mutiny ... is scrupulously 
exact, even to the date, the hour, the scene, the very weather.’ 
This we can well believe, for the tale bears on it the stamp of 
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truth. The wonder lies in the strength of grasp that could hold 
this mass of accurate detail and form it thus into a novel that 
is no confused jumble of scenes, no inconsequent succession of 
events, but an orderly sequence, a harmonious whole. And 
the further wonder—the breadth of mind that can hold the 
balance impartially between us and our enemies—leaves us cap 
in hand before Mrs. Steel. Truly, not many men could have 
done this thing, and, to our thinking, no other woman what- 
soever. 


THE BRITISH FLEET 


The British Fleet: The Growth, Achievements and Duties of 
the Navy of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES N, 
ROBINSON, M.A. London: Bell. 


This is the third and cheaper edition of Captain Robinson’s 
work published in 1894, and it speaks well both for the ex- 
cellence of the book and the appreciation of the public that 
it should have had such a marked success. It was a most 
excellent thought to give in small compass a complete intro- 
duction to the Navy, not only what it is, but why it is, and how 
it has become what it is. But such an idea might easily be 
badly carried out. It might be very correct, and so dry as to 
to be stupid. It might be sparkling with popular penny-a- 
lining, and false from beginning to end. But Captain Robinson, 
amply qualified to exercise a true judgment, and wielding a 
pleasant pen, has given us a charming diorama of every 
division of the Naval landscape and has accompanied it with 
descriptive lectures where the care taken to be correct is only 
equalled by the care taken not to be dull. Popular books about 
the Navy no doubt abound. Southey’s Life of .Velson can now 
be bought for a penny, but except as an example of formal 
literary style it is really of small value. It does not paint the 
admiral in true colours, or delineate his moral features witha 
true outline, because Southey was entirely ignorant of his 
environment, and could not analyse its effect upon him apart 
from that which he would have been without it. So the 
popular books twist the matter in all directions because they 
have no discriminating experience. But nothing warps Captain 
Robinson’s clear sight, and those who read his book may be 
quite sure that they are in no case being misled. We turn 
at random to p. 173 where the author is treating of that 
important and interesting subject, the origin and growth of 
Naval law. We have had a bright and concise picture of the 
extravagances attending its birth. Here we come to learn how 
‘the first approach to a uniform and modified procedure was the 
passing in 1645, by the Long Parliament, ofan ordinance and 
articles concerning martial law, for the guidance of the navy.’ 
We are told of the two classes of court martial then introduced, 
the general court composed as now, of the captains of ships 
present, and the ship’s court composed of junior officers ; 
how the latter has dropped out of use, and how the former 
has remained. The story of progress is lightened by an 
allusion to the simple delight of Pepys in view of his acting 
order to sit as a captain in the assemblage of one of the 
larger courts. The changes of procedure and code are 
lucidly traced, and we learn the date when the reading of 
the ‘articles of war,’ still a solemn periodical function on 
board our ships, was first ordered. Then we are brought 
down to the present simplicity where ‘the code of laws by 
which the Navy is governed’ is brought ‘so far as is possible in 
a service in which the maintenance of strict discipline and 
unquestioning obedience is essential into conformity with the 
more humane standard of modern legis!ation.’ ‘There is here 
enough to whet the appetite for more. Let the modern soldier 
read these passages and then turn to any book on military law, 
with a view of comparing the uselessly complex and involved 
system of the latter, with the beautiful simplicity and sound 
justice with which the latter is permeated. What strikes us as 
much as anything else in this book is the enormous research 
at the bottom of it, and the modesty with which it is hidden. 

Weare told of the ‘ Buscarles’ as the title of the original fight- 
ing, as distinguished from trading, seamen. No doubt the 
term simply means ‘the Carle who took charge of the Bus,’ 
‘Carle’ remaining to us in the Scotch as synonymous with 
‘man, and ‘ Bus’ being, like the ‘Cog,’ a class of ship. The 
name is apparently lost, but a name Of parallel origin remains. 
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The man who served in the ‘Cog’ is the ‘Cog-swain,’ now 
‘coxswain.’ The antiquarian interest in every part of the Navy 
is thus brought forward, tickling the intellect as we pass 
through ages not so remote, and emerge upon the present stage 
with a full comprehension of what it has all meant, and what 
it has all cometo. Thechapters on the rise and development 
of the British seaman, how the Navy was officered, how it was 
manned, up to and including its condition to-day, are surely 
some of the most interesting and instructive that, occupying 
no more space, have ever been written about the Navy. And 
yet we can turn to them for information as we should to a blue 
book. What is the constitution of the Royal Marine service? 
We have it at p. 478 divided into two branches, the Artillery and 
the Light Infantry, and the men in the ranks are of a much 
superior class to that found in many regiments of the Army. 
What is the term of enlistment? It is twelve years, with 
an addition of two years if on foreign service and permission 
to good characters to re-enlist to complete a period of 
twenty-one years and gain pensions of from £22 to £82 a 
year. And this minute accuracy has been led up to by a few 
lines as to howit has come about, and reference to where 
the fullest information may be obtained. The plates are well 
chosen, and—even in this cheap edition—admirably executed ; 
without being directly appealed to in the text they form 
asort of od/igato accompaniment to it and give point and 
piquancy to its well-chosen phrases. Take ‘Jack’s Wedding 
Day’ by W. Allen, dating from 1826, where the ‘ Deputy 
Port Admiral’ in a white hat and hessian boots challenges 
‘Jack’ in pumps and white stockings. ‘Do you know who I 
am, fellow? I am the Deputy Port Admiral.’ ‘Are you, 
by gosh?’ cries the blue jacket. ‘Then all I can tell you 
is you have a d—d good berth.” We had been learning in 
the text of the methods of ‘manning ithe -fleet in these 
days, and the point of the picture is the od/igato to the story 
told. The Jack in question is evidently a paid-off Jack ; a free 
citizen until he chooses to ship for another cruise. There is no 
question of discipline as the casual observer might suppose. It 
is merely an illustration of what used to happen before the days 
of ‘continuous service. Altogether it appears to us that the 
more we become acquainted with this book the deeper we shall 
find it. It isno use wishing success to it for there it is already. 
But though we do not know, we shall venture to prophesy a long 
life for it. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM 


The Spirit of Storm. By RONALD Ross. London: Methuen. 


Mr. Ross has written a very notable book. He is nothing if 
not ambitious, since he takes George Meredith for his model in 
style and chooses his subject after the fashion of Victor Hugo. 
But in order to discuss the book at all adequately it is necessary 
to sketch the plot. John Chesham, Governor of St. Vincent in 
the West Indies, married Diana Sinclair, the most beautiful 
woman of her time, whom he passionately adored. But illness 
forced her to leave him and their son was born in England. 
Meanwhile one Smith, a disreputable cousin of Chesham’s, 
next heir after the boy to the entailed Chesham estates, worked 
upon the man’s impetuous nature with lies about his wife, 
which were too easily credited. Mrs. Chesham, returning to her 
husband, was openly charged with disloyalty ; and to vindicate 
herself she sent to England for the boy, whose foot bore a 
narticular mark reproduced in the Chesham men for genera- 
tions. At Port Royal the boy Percival was met by Lord 
Tringham, Chesham’s closest friend and an old lover of Diana’s, 
who embarked with an escort on the trading-vessel Desanira 
to conduct Percival to St. Vincent. But on board the same 
vessel was Percival’s father, who in a fantastic fit of jealousy had 
made it appear that he was drowned at St. Vincent, expecting 
that his wife’s conduct after his disappearance would justify his 
suspicions. Hehad gone secretly away to capture and meet the 
lad, intending to kill him if the mark did not appear on his foot. 
Lord Tringham’s unexpected presence forced him to hide in 
the ship’s hold and fever came on him. Upon the ship was 
also the rascally cousin, whose object was to make away with 
the lad, and he was aided by the master, Boalth. But the real 
owner of the LVetantra was Ruth Donderbass, a formidable 
negress who protected Percival. Out of all this arose strang: 
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adventures in the first part of the voyage before the 
vessel reached San Domingo. It was in the days of the 
French Revolution and the black rebellion. The Deianira, 
becalmed in a dense fog, was boarded first by planters escaping 
from the rebels, then by the crew of Ruth Donderbass’s larger 
vessel, a slaver with a full cargo of slaves aboard; and finally 
by the blacks pursuing the planters in a flotilla of boats. At 
the same time there lay in the harbour a British frigate with 
Mr. Chesham on board it, and with her Captain Wilson, the 
man suspected. Lord Tringham learnt this from Mr. Boalth, 
and at the same time heard the report of his friend’s death. 
He therefore believed the worst of Diana, and sent a message 
by a boat refusing to give up Percival unless Captain Wilson 
left her, at the same time asking help from the frigate. Before 
the help came a desperate fight had been fought in the dense 
fog, planters, slavers, and rebels engaging in a three-cornered 
conflict, interrupted by three great tidal waves the forerunners 
of hurricane. Towards the close of the fighting the fog lifted, 
but the Dezanira’s helm was shattered, and the wind springing 
up carried her again into the fogbank, and she was deserted by 
all parties, who felt the storm coming. Percival in the confusion 
had been seized by his father and carried into the hold. 

At this point there is a complete break in the story. There 
has been, so far, a crowded canvas, much variety of incident, 
much dialogue, a good deal of comedy, and then the terrible 
drama of battle. Chesham has not appeared ; his presence on 
board is a mystery, though hinted at again and again. The 
central figure so far is Lord Tringham, and admirable he is; 
a splencid portrait of the fine gentleman soldier who adorned 
that period; brave, courteous, scholarly. Ruth Donderbass 
the negress is a picturesque and formidable personage; the 
minor characters, soldiers, sailors, and the rest, are excellent ; 
and the boy Percival is as good as Lord Tringham: a preco- 
cious little gentleman of ten, with sword by his side, but delight- 
fully gentlemanlike and delightfully boyish. Now the stage is 
cleared or crowded only with corpses; and the rudderless 
vessel drives into the tornado with only three living souls on 
deck ; the boy, his father, and a negro-leader, Biassou, who 
was forced to save his life by shooting his own daughter. But 
winds and waves are the real actors. All the terrible pheno- 
mena of a tropical whirlwind are described with an imaginative 
power which suggests Hugo; and on the deck, in the dark, 
the boy crouches and hides, with corpses knocking against him 
and his father in the delirious fit of fever pursuing him to kill 
him. The childishness of his terror is infinitely touching ; for 
the brave nature of the boy is consistent throughout, and 
struggles against the irresistible. Finally, the electric fires, 
corposants, show the son his father’s face; the face of 
a madman. Next moment the light forms over his 
own head and he is captured. But Chesham cannot 
kill him, and the boy goes to sleep in his arms. So in 
this strange repose they run into the centre of the storm, 
for at the heart of every hurricane there is calm. The corres- 
pondence between Chesham’s mood and the tempest outside 
him is plainly designed. In this calm comes wakening ; the 
boy and his father talk as friends. Then comes revelation. 
Smith the cousin, who has been wounded to death in the fight, 
crawls on deck hearing voices. He sees the boy and confesses 
his villainy before he dies. So Chesham knows that he has 
been a fool and worse. From this to the end—for the tornado 
in its circling course leaves the ship where it took it first, and 
all the main actors assemble for the last scene on the sinking 
vessel—the psychology is surprising. This man in whom every- 
thing is ‘a stampede of wild nature’ will not own himselfin the 
wrong, till the better side of him is touched by the strangest 
means. Yet it is hard to point to anything, and say this is not 
right. But one wishes that Mr. Ross had kept clear of studying 
insanity. Chesham is irrational to the verge of madness ; and 
the passage of delirious ravings’ in a kind of antiphon between 
him and the wretched Biassou seems to strike a false note. 

In the matter of style, no one can copy Mr. Meredith with 
impunity. Mr. Ross has a good many laboured pages, 
especially in the first few chapters ; for instance the description 
of Chesham’s character. But he aims high and hits oftener 
than he misses. Still in his next book (for which many readers 
will look with expectation), he ought, if only as an exercise, to 
confine himself to the English language. ‘ Exsplendescent’ is 
only one of perhaps a hundred new mintings in this small 
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volume. But Mr. Ross has scholarship, eloquence and poetry 
of style, he has a remarkable power of presenting character 
and above all he has imagination enough for half a dozen 
novelists. 


THE CENTENARY CARLYLE 


1. Sartor Resartus. Vol. 1. of ‘ The Works of Thomas Carlyle 
in Thirty Volumes.’ 
. An Outline of the Doctrines of Thomas Carlyle. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


to 


1. The centenary edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle in 
thirty volumes, of which as yet only the first volume is published, 
bids fair to be the standard edition of the great preacher of the 
Gospel of Silence. It is printed on light, thick paper in read- 
able type which will not easily weary the eyes. It seems right, 
too, that the edition should start not with the author’s earliest 
work, but with that which is on all hands admitted to be his most 
characteristic. To this volume Mr. H. D. Traill contributes a 
brilliant introduction, which besides being the latest word 
spoken on Carlyle is also the most daring and incisive. 

Carlyle, as we all know, was always, or at least always 
appeared to be, at a white heat of conviction on whatever 
subject his mind was for the moment engaged. This was a 
characteristic of the race from which he sprang. Dour, 
dogmatic, hard-headed and ‘fu’ o’ seriousness,’ yet passionate 
and imaginative, the Scottish race will fight as readily as the 
French for the sake of an idea. But whereas the French 
will go singing to the fray, the Scotch will move to battle with 
upper lios as long and stiff as their back. The greatest Scot of 
them all, Robert Burns, had a gay as well as a fervid spirit, but 
the combination is not typical north of the Tweed. Their 
humour is firm and sardonic rather than light and merry, and 
their laughter comes often like a deep-chested chuckle out of 
the darkness. All men of genius are exceptional, yet there is 
always some touch of race in their genius, and Carlyle was no 
exceptionto the rule. He was Scottish to the utmost defects of 
his qualities. He was fearless, because he was apt to despise 
his antagonist; he was rightly proud and tenacious of his 
independence, but he was arrogant to rudeness in the assertion 
of his opinions. Passionate in the force and colour and 
vividness with which he presented his thoughts, he was 
headstrong and obstinate in the conclusions he drew from 
them. ‘The heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
gible world’ pressing on a nature prone to seriousness made 
him despise all pleasure which was not the result of hard work, 
‘ Never mind how miserable you are, work all the harder and 
you will have the satisfaction of having worked, although you 
are as miserable as ever.’ This is the gospel of work. A poor 
enough gospel. ‘Work, and be damned to you!’ though an 
objurgation would not be one whit less comforting. But the 
time is past for considering Carlyle either as a teacher or a 
preacher. ‘Carlyle is neither political prophet nor ethical 
doctor, says Mr. Traill, ‘but simply a great master of literature 
who lives for posterity by the art which he despised.’ This 
would be very sad reading for Carlyle, but it is obviously the 
truth. Carlyle despised literature as an art, and yet he was 
a great artist in words. If he had not been we should have 
forgotten all about him long ago. It seems strange that a 
great artist should think meanly of his art; but it is common 
enough. ‘The thought not the word is deemed important, as if 
it were possible to separate them. The thought gives you the 
point of view, the manner in which to approach your subject ; it 
is the word that is creative, that gives form and colour and life. 
The thing is so obvious that one is amazed there should be any 
misconception possible. Why is it that you cannot translate 
poetry from one language to another without losing something ° 
If it is possible to separate the word from the thought then 
surely a translation can give you this thought. But until it is 
artistically wedded to words again the thought makes no 
appeal ;: it falls dead on the ear. ‘ What we want to get at,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘is the ¢zought the man had, if he had any: why 
should he twist it into jingle, if he cou/d speak it out plainly?’ 
When Chaucer wrote of one lying ‘in the coldé grave, alone with- 
outen any company,’ the thought he had was of the loneliness 
and coldness of the grave : a most common thought, which must 
have occurred to every one at sometime or other. But when 
Chaucer twists the thought into jingle it becomes coloured and 
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musical with the beatings of the hearts of men since first they 
knew what love was. 

Somewhat tired of Carlyle the preacher there was a danger 
that we should have forgotten or failed to recognise what a 
great master of literature he was. His style has been supposed 
to be damned by being called Carlylese. And ‘ Carlylese’ is 
an epithet that will damn every style but that of Carlyle. To 
quote Mr. Traill again: ‘For so many-sided and many- 
coloured a genius as Carlyle’s with his throng of commanding 
faculties—his fiery eloquence, his rugged pathos, his grim and 
caustic humour, his unrivalled talent for word-portraiture and 
picturesque description—all struggling, sometimes almost 
simultaneously, to express themselves, there was but one 
possible language, the Carlylese. And...so long as 
eloquence, and pathos, and humour, and vivid portraiture and 
picturesque description retain their power to move and delight 
mankind Carlyle’s place in the admiration of posterity will be 
secure. In our opinion it was sheer perversity on Carlyle’s 
part that made him write Carlylese, and not ‘his throng of 
commanding faculties’ struggling simultaneously to express 
themselves. But if an excuse is to be invented Mr. Traill’s 
is undoubtedly the best. The great thing is the triumph of 
Carlyle’s style in spite of his mannerisms, which are the most 
obnoxious that any great writer ever invented for his own 
discomfiture. 

2. In view of what has been said it will be apparent that to 
our thinking Am Outline of the Doctrines of Thomas Carlyle will 
afford very little pleasure or profit to anybody. The extracts 
being selected not with the purpose of showing Carlyle asa 
great writer, but as a great teacher or preacher, the ‘ outline’ 
seems to us to be labour lost. The ‘outline’ does not give you 
any clear notion as to what Carlyle’s system of philosophy was, 
because, as Mr. Traill points out, he had no system. He had 
certain beliefs, and took a line of his own in politics; but he 
was always more of a critic, and a very damnatory one, of 
other people’s opinions than the wise man who has always some 
pearl of wisdom to drop whenever he opens his lips. Carlyle 
hardly came up to his own ideal, but he was a great master of 
literature. 


SYDNEY SMITH 


The Life and Times of Sydney Smith, based on Family Docu- 
ments and Recollections of Personal friends. By STUART 
J. Rep. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional 
Letters and Anecdotes. London: Low. 


Sydney Smith is chiefly remembered nowadays as ‘a diner- 
out of the first water,’ who was always saying witty things. 
Unlike the royal hero of Rochester’s epitaph, he also did many 
wise ones: but as the British Public takes more interest in a 
bon mot than in a benevolent action, this side of his character 
has been allowed to fall into the shade. Even more than in 
the case of Samuel Johnson—if the immortal doctor would have 
forgiven us for coupling the name of so arrant a ‘Whig Dog’ 
with his own—his writings are neglected, but his conversation is 
remembered. Of the two fat brown octavos in which his 
memory is enshrined, that which contains his Works is apt to 
gather dust on the shelves, whilst Lady Holland’s charming 
Memoir, prefixed to his letters in the other volume, usually 
bears the marks of having been frequently and closely read. 
After Boswell and Lockhart, indeed, there are few more 
charming biographical companions for an idle hour than 
what Lady Holland modestly called her ‘ private and eventless ’ 
narrative. Few books of the same size hold a greater number 
of witty stories, whilst perhaps none draws the picture of a 
more honest, unpretentious and strenuous career, whose 
guiding principle was laid down by Sydney Smith himself in 
his famous maxim for the conduct of life :—‘ Take short views, 
hope for the best, and trust in God.’ Lady Holland’s book 
will always remain amongst our English biographical classics, 
however it may be supplanted as a record of facts. At first, 
indeed, one is disposed to look upon Mr. Reid’s supplementary 
work with some suspicion of book-making. It was first pub- 
lished, it seems, in 1884, ran speedily through three editions, 
and has long been practically inaccessible to the private reader. 
On making a closer acquaintance with it one’s suspicions dis- 
appear, and it is with pleasure that one assigns it a per- 
manent place on the book-shelf next to Lady Holland’s 
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memoir of her distinguished father. Like most biographies 
written shortly’ after the’death of their subjects, her book 
was more reticent and took more for granted than is quite 
agreeable to modern curiosity or modern ignorance. Lady 
Holland set before herself one object which modern biographers 
have too often forgotten—to publish nothing that could wound 
the feelings of the survivors of his generation. ‘ Should there 
be,’ she wrote in her preface, ‘in either the letters or the 
narrative, any anecdote accidentally preserved which may meet 
the eyes of those who, from intimacy with him, or from having 
been present at the scene described, could lift the veil that has 
been purposely thrown over it, let me here entreat them, if 
they loved my father in life and honour his memory in death 
rever, by their explanations, to make the pen of Sydney Smith 
do in death what it never did in life—inflict umdeserved pain on 
any human being.’ The italics areours. Now, however, when 
most of Smith’s contemporaries have passed away, there is no 
reason why many things should not be told which it was wiser 
to suppress in 1855. ‘Most of the materials in the shape of 
note-books, documents and letters,’ says Mr. Reid, ‘ which Lady 
Holland had at her disposal have been open to my inspection 
and use through the kindness of her daughter, Miss Holland, 
and I have therefore been able to weave into the present 
narrative letters and facts which it seemed premature to disclose 
twenty (? forty) years ago.’ Mr. Reid has further obtained 
notes and reminiscences from many surviving friends of his 
hero—some of them have died in the last twelve years—where- 
with to fill up the gaps or throw light on dark places in Lady 
Holland’s narrative. This book has still another satisfactory 
raison @étre in the fact that it deals with not only Sydney 
Smith’s life but his times. Much is explained that Lady 
Holland either took for granted or did not care to enlarge 
upon. To take a couple of instances, we find in Mr. Reid’s 
pages short and excellent sketches of two men of whom little 
is to be read nowadays outside the biographical dictionaries : 
Francis Horner, the reserved but brilliant young Scot who 
made such a mark at the English Bar and in the House of 
Commons that Parliament paid him the unusual compliment of 
suspending its sittings on the news of his untimely death at the 
age of thirty-eight ; and John Allen, the ‘led physician’ of 
Lord Holland and slave of hisimpetuous Baroness, of whom so 
much is vaguely known to the readers of the biozraphies of 
Macaulay, Byron and Sydney Smith. 

Mr. Reid’s book, then, which is admirably illustrated and has 
for frontispiece the most satisfactory portrait of Sydney Smith 
that we remember seeing, may be made welcome without 
reserve. One or two slips there are in it, but they are unim- 
portant. Thus the same letter is repeated on pp. 98 and 317 ; 
a venial fault. It might have been pointed out with advantage 
that the ‘Swiss gentleman,’ to whom Voltaire made his famous 
repartee about Haller (p. 76), was in reality the notorious 
Venetian, Casanova, in J[whose amusing memoirs the story is 
told at length. But in the main we can find no fault with Mr. 
Reid’s able book, which deserves much praise for its gallant 
attempt to place Sydney Smith’s character in a juster light than 
the ordinary one, which shows him mainly as a reverend jester, 
a kind of Theodore Hook in holy orders. ‘ Not unfrequently,’ 
says Mr. Reid, ‘people have spoken and written of Sydney 
Smith in a semi-patronising strain as only a jester ; and it has 
almost seemed at times, to those who knew him intimately, as 
if the brilliancy of his wit had obscured to no small extent the 
general appreciation of his wisdom and his worth.’ That, of 
course, can only be true of people who know him merely from 
the stories which live in humourous anthologies and in the 
general memory, but they are undoubtedly the majority. Those 
who have read his works and his daughter’s life need no urging 
to echo the sentiment of the American orator, Edward Everett, 
‘that if he had not been known as the wittiest man of his day, 
he would have been accounted one of the wisest.’ Thejgreater 
part of his literary work has been not unnaturally forgotten, 
because of the complete triumph of the principles of common 
sense and toleration which it always inculcated. His essays in 
the Edinburgh Review, which he chiefly helped to found, all 
dealt with subjects of the moment, and had not even a chance of 
the lasting popularity of the flamboyant pages in which Macaulay 
wrote upon matters of enduring interest. Only the student of 
sociology or history can be expected now to read the appeals 
for reforms in justice which have long been made, for removal 
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of abuses now almost forgotten, for the moderation of now 
extinct fanaticism, even when they are couched in the lucid and 
attractive, almost colloquial style and adorned with the scintilla- 
ting wit and trenchant common sense of Sydney Smith. Few of 
us are likely to read for pleasure even the wittiest of attacks upon 
the refusal of counsel to prisoners on trial, or the custom of 
punishing the theft of a rabbit with seven years transportation. 
It takes a Pascal or a Lucian to produce classics in this kind, 
and even Luci:n and Pascal are not read nowadays so 
frequently as they are discussed. The best part of Mr. Reid's 
book is that which defends his hero against this charge of being 
a mere jester. ‘His wit was indeed but the vehicle for his 
wisdom, and the aim of histriumphant laughter was itself the 
best evidence of his commanding common sense. His dreaded 
powers of ridicule and sarcasm were employed to drive home 
his argument. . . . Let it be remembered by all who know how 
to appreciate fearless and disinterested labours for the public 
good, that Sydney Smith habitually and without stint employed 
his wonderful “way of putting things”—to put things right.’ 
Abraham Hayward, in an admirable appreciation of the man, 
said with reason that Sydney Smith did as much as anyof his con- 
temporaries—Romilly or Wilberforce not excepted—to improve 
the well-being of mankind : and that ‘ by waging continual war 
with tongue and pen, against ignorance and prejudice in all 
their modifications and varieties. Lady Holland’s memoir of 
her father is fuller of amusing things than Mr, Reid’s book, and 
her picture of his home-life is unequalled in its charm ; but it 
cannot compete with Mr. Reid’s volume as a summary of 
Sydney Smith’s place amongst his contemporaries and his work 
as areformer. We conclude by echoing the biographer’s sur- 
prise that fifty years have been permitted to elapse without the 
smallest monument being erected to Sydney Smith’s memory 
in the ‘vast cathedral’ of which he was without doubt the 
wittiest and amongst the best of all past, present, or future 
Canons. 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


Confederation Law of Canada. By G.J. WHEELER. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


London : 


The possession of an unwritten constitution is a sign that the 
country which enjoys it either can boast ofa long history un- 
marked by any real revolutions, as is the case with England, 
Russia and China, or is too insignificant for its political arrange- 
ments ever to have been worth serious consideration, as are 
Monaco or Andora. It follows from the nature of the case, 
therefore, that any self-respecting British colony must have a 
very definite constitution, and that constitution will in general 
take the form of an Act of Parliament ; and among colonial con- 
stitutions that which regulates the government of Canada is 
happily peculiar in having been brought to pass after a period 
of struggles which had some of the characteristics of civil war. 
Mr. Wheeler has therefore chosen a very suitable object for 
his learning and diligence in compiling his most praiseworthy 
work on the law relating to the confederation of Canada. We 
may say at once that the book is a lawyer’s book, and a very 
good lawyer’s book too, and is, moreover, as technical as such 
a work ought to be; but a great part of its contents are such 
that no politician can neglect them who cares seriously to con- 
sider the imperial problems which the country will, in the 
absence of any overwhelming national calamity, have some day 
to face. The difficulties which were ultimately solved by the 
British North America Act of 1867 were sufficiently serious; 
differences of race, religion, history and interests took a long 
time to smooth over. How they were at last sufficiently 
obliterated by the British North America Act, as Canadian 
lawyers call it, is a matter of history. The question of law or 
politics, the reader may treat it as either according to his fancy, 
which is to be solved by a study of Mr. Wheeler's pages, is, 
what are the difficulties which have grown out ofthe settlement 
at last arrived at, and how does it seem likely that they in their 
turn will be settled? 

The answer to the first question is pretty easily given, and 
is summed up in the erewhile well-known phrase—State rights. 
The second is not to be answered quite so definitely, but it cer- 
tainly seems likely that, as was no doubt intended by the 
framers of the British North America Act, and in accordance 
with the wishes of most United Kingdom Englishmen, the 
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Dominion is likely to dominate the Provinces. The sub. 
jects on which the main issues have been, or are being, fought 
out are curious as showing how very much Canada resembles 
the United Kingdom ; for they are drink ‘and denominational 
education. The Canadian Parliament has invented one kind 
of Local Option, the Province of Ontario another ; they are 
not consistent with one another. The law says that the 
Canadian Parliament may do anything which is not within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Provinces, and more especially 
twenty-nine particilar things, including ‘the regulation of 
trade and commerce’; but then it gives to the Provincial 
Legislature exclusive power to deal with municipal institution; 
and with licences to shops and so forth for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, besides fourteen other branches of human 
conduct as well. The case seems doubtful to the merely 
English lawyer, unaccustomed as he is to a clash of Parlia- 
ments; but as he reads the cases lucidly set out by Mr, 
Wheeler he sees that the odds in favour of the Dominion 
Parliament, whose backer he naturally is, are steadily rising to 
the end, till at last in May of the present year, just in 
time to be published in the present work, the Privy Council, 
speaking through Lord Watson, managed with extraordinary 
skill to divide the honours, and apparently whichever scheme 
of local option gets adopted first in any district of Ontario is to 
oust the other. For other reasons than the avoidance of litigation 
we can heartily recommend Ontarians to avoid both; but the 
immediate points at issue are not unsatisfactorily decided. 

If any of our readers have exhausted the delights of contro- 
versy relating to denominational education in England and 
wish for more of a more highly flavoured quality they will 
naturally turn their attention to Manitoba: no words of ours 
will be needed to add to their zeal, but we have no hesitation 
in suggesting that a perusal of the opinion and judgment of 
the Privy Council in the New Brunswick and Manitoba cases, 
as set out by Mr. Wheeler, will add a good deal to their know- 
ledge, and if persevered in will certainly prove their faith. For 
our own part, we are capable of admiration and belief without 
a complete measure of understanding. 

The British ‘North America Act, as we have said, supplies 
our author with a theme for the greater part of his work. But 
other matters are not neglected. The Act of 1867 would not 
be worthy of a place in the Statute Book as a great constitu- 
tional statute if it had not left all manner of loose ends un- 
gathered up. Many statutes relating to different parts of what 
is now called Canada, enacted at different times and for widely 
different purposes, were in existence in 1867. Most of them 
were repealed, but generally a section or two of each, samples 
as it were of the obsolete law, were preserved, and have been duly 
collated and commented on by our diligent author. He is to 
our mind too indulgent to repealed statutes, many of which are 
printed z# extenso,; but this is a matter on which the wise 
critic will be unwilling to give a very definite opinion. On the 
other hand, his index seemsto be admirable, and the other 
adornments of the same kind usually found in law books are 
all that they should be. Altogether, if the Dominion of Canada 
happens to cross any man’s path, he will find Mr. Wheeler’s 
work invaluable if he is a lawyer, and most useful if he is any- 
thing else. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. BARRIE. London: Cassell. 


It is a pleasure to receive a new book from Mr. Barrie, who, 
in spite of the grave responsibility he has incurred as the 
founder of a school more prolific than valuable, has at any rate 
the touch of genius which becomes the prophet of a cult, and 
has at no time fallen into the error of some of his followers— 
that of sacrificing quality to quantity. Indeed, the author 
of The Little Minister has been almost unduly reticent of 
late, and we opened the present book with curiosity to see 
on what lines the new departure would be made. That in 
some respects it should revert to the old style of ‘Thrums,’ 
formally as well as essentially—that, indeed, Tommy and 
his sister are but a generation removed from the old-world 
folk we knew—is in a certain sense a disappointment. Artists 
less thorough have shown in recent instances a wider range of 
imagination. Many readers who have been captured by broad 
scene-painting of the externals of Scottish life in various periods 
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will be impatient of the miniatures in such characterisation as 
the present, and of the author’s recurrence to the limitations of 
his earliest field. Others, again, for such there be, to whom 
Thrums and its inhabitants are hitherto unknown, will be 


distressed by the occasional demands on their previous 
acquaintance with a place and people so important. A few 
may, like Shovel, the ‘man of seven’ with whom Tommy, aged 
five, in sexless garments, has an altercation on the London 
common stair, which is the only playground he has known, 
resent the devotion felt by true local patriots. ‘‘‘ None on your 
lip,” says Shovel; “you weren’t never at Thrums yourself.”’ 
Tommy’s reply was, ‘Ain’t my mother a Thrums woman?’ 
Shovel, who had but one eye, and that bloodshot, fixed it on 
him threateningly. “The Thames is in London,” he said. 
“Cos they wouldn't have it in Thrums,” replied Tommy. 
‘“’Amstead ’Eath’s in London, I tell yer,” Shovel said. “The 
cemetery is in Thrums,” said Tommy. “There ain’t no queens 
in Thrums, anyhow.” ‘“There’s the auld licht minister.” 
“Well then, if you jest seed Trafalgar Square!” “If you jest 
seed the Thrums town house!” “St. Paul’s ain’t in Thrums.’ 
“It would like to be.” After reflecting, Shovel said, in despera- 
tion, “ Well then, my’father was once at a hanging.” Tommy re- 
plied instantly, “It were my father what was hanged.” ‘There was 
no possible answer to this save a knock-down blow ; but though 
Tommy was vanquished in body, his spirit remained staunch. 
He raised his head and gasped, “You should see how they 
knock down in Thrums.” It was then that Shovel sat on him.’ 

There are a good many Shovels of larger growth with whom 
we partly sympathise. Yet we do not think that any one who 
can look below the merest husk of construction will deny that 
in this last instance the artist’s ‘spirit remains staunch,’ or that 
the central conception, the embryo artist in his boyhood, 
derives force from the trenchant modes of northern expression, 
and still would be a literary success even without the wealth of 
local colouring, for which once more the author resorts to his 
familiar field. For ourselves, we confess to a guilty knowledge 
of the Forfarshire dialect, and cannot but consider it ‘a grand 
set-off’ to conversation. It is not, to our thinking, oppressively 
used in the present instance, and we hope that many readers 
will find some pleasure in its expressive shades of meaning. 
But were it otherwise, we think the strange product of Scotch 
blood and London experience; the boy of imagination all 
compact, yet familiarised by daily hardship with types of the 
vulgarest kind ; the offspring of the vainest of vulgar Lotharios 
and of the proudest of Scots peasant-women, whose dying effort 
it is to maintain the screen which parts her from the acquaint- 
ance of her better days ; the irreclaimable romancer, who yet at 
times and for the moment can put himself absolutely in the 
place of sufferers from too truthful conscientiousness, is a con- 
ception which in itself would render this story remarkable. 
The man, no doubt, will be the offspring of the child, za¢urals 
et legitimus ; at present we have only to do with the boyhood of 
this admirable Tommy. 

Not long does Jean Myles, now widowed of the masterful 
tyrant Tam Sandys, keep up the contest with frail health and 
grinding poverty. So long as she can write, it is to rivals left 
behind in her native village, with long descriptive self-con- 
gratulations on the worldly prosperity she has acquired by her 
migration to the south. But the day comes when she turns her 
worn face to the wall, after revealing to her Tommy a part of 
her pitiful story, and sending a circuitous message to the lover 
of her youth, whom the fatal day at the Cuttle Well deprived of 
his hopes and happiness. A very grim, but withal a kindly 
Scot, is this rejected Aaron Latta, whose self-contempt for the 
physical cowardice which lost him his bride has shown itself 
in persistent misanthropic retirement since the day of parting. 

How the smith makes the effort to thaw the hard surface of 
his friend’s nature, and how Aaron, swearing he will ne'er 
consent, goes past the blind man’s house in the night to Londor 
to bring back his old love for her funeral, and to provide for 
the orphan boy and girl, are the foundations of one of the 
finest passages in the book. In its different kind ‘A Child’s 
Tragedy,’ the disappointment of Tommy and Elspeth in the 
golden city, even Thrums, so present to all their childish 
dreams, is nearly as remarkable. Throughout the book the 
insight into childish nature is a new feature in Mr. Barrie’s 
work. What can be prettier in its simplicity than Elspeth 
with her prayers, always for her redoubtable Tom, cleverest 
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and kindest of boys and brothers? What more pathetic than 
the pair of children explaining to each other in loud voices from 
beneath the bedclothes their entire satisfaction with Thrums 
that the listening ‘spirit of their mother may ‘not be grieved? 
‘“Did she hear, does yer think?” asked Elspeth. “Every 
word,” Tommy replied ; “ Elspeth, we’ve done her.”’ 

The migration to Thrums involves the question of education, 
and Tommy, in spite of more manly aspirations, is, for his 
sister’s sake, drawn to the ‘ Hanky’ school, a mixed school for 
the /i/e of society, kept by Miss Ailie Cray, the most patient 
and lovable of spinsters. Into the romance of Miss Ailie and 
Miss Kitty, and its bearing on the hero’s fortunes, we need not 
be drawn, but the gentle creature’s taste for novels had a great 
effect upon her favourite pupil and reader. The ‘last Jacobite 
rising’ effected by Tommy and his faithful henchman ‘ Corp’ 
Shiach (the epithet derived from an early addiction to fits) is 
highly spirited, and the method of obtaining the munitions of 
war divertingly unscrupulous. But, to our thinking, this episode 
is unduly drawn out. The relations of Tom and Grizel, the 
brave daughter of the hapless ‘ Painted Lady,’ and the fortunes 
of our friend during his coaching by Cathro for the bursariesy 
when he is discovered writing letters for half the illiterate lovers 
in the town, and mourning by contract with a friend for his 
father, are more impressive. We regret that our hero, after 
placing all his wardrobe on his back for safe carriage, and 
actually accompanying Grizel along the road, should shrink 
from completing the elopement. She tells him ‘“ It is so easy 
to make up one’s mind.” “It’s easy to you that has just one 
mind,” he retorted, with spirit, “ but if you had as many minds 
as I have ie 

No wonder the pedagogue Cathro could make little of so 
versatile a pupil. Mr. Ogilvy, the opposing breeder of bursars, 
ventures on a more favourable prophecy. ‘Who knows but 
what you may be proud to dust a chair for him when he comes 
back?’ We ourselves have a suspicion that Tommy’s maturity 
will be something memorable, and speculate with Mr. Ogilvy. 


TRIVIAL EXPERIENCES OF A PLAIN MAN 


/inpressions and Experiences. By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 


The British critic has seldom satisfied Mr. W. D. Howells, 
yet it might seem not difficult to give the author of A Wedding 
Journey, or of this new book of his of Jmpressions and Experi- 
ences, precisely the praise he claims without sacrifice of the 
truth or of those ‘romanticist’ tastes and prejudices which 
Mr. Howells believes to be the Britisher’s ineradicable birth- 
mark. Mr. Howells’s theory, which is neither so new, so 
personal, nor so American, as it has been his pride to suppose, 
—which is in fact but the recurrent con¢recoup of romance—has 
always been that it is possible and desirable to make fiction a 
transcript from life. A love of untransfigured reality has been 
Mr. Howells’s constant,boast. Well it may be said at once that 
these chapters of his new book are patently simple and true 
realities from his own life, the untransfigured transcripts of his 
actual impressions and experience. One sees in these simple 
and candid, if long-winded, pages, the simple candid nature of 
the man. It is impossible not to like him; it is not very easy 
to admire him. ‘The vision is true but uninspired ; the senti- 
ment is the good nature of the ordinary good fellow. Mr, 
Howells, dilating in one of his novels on the sumptuousness of 
the American river steamers, breathed the simple query—are 
we a democracy or are we not rather a nation of princes in 
disguise? Could maivefé go further? ‘There is precisely this 
native uncultivated American delight in big vulgarities, just the 
wholesome democratic ignorance of the very essence of prince- 
liness, in the portentous description in the present book of the 
gradual closing of a big American sea-side hotel. The sophisti- 
cated Englishman does not know whether to smile or to blush 
at these childish wonders. The description lasts for fifty-six 
mortal pages, unillumined by one gleam of the un-ordinary. 
Ordinariness, as no doubt Mr. Howells would desire, is the 
note of every chapter and every page in the book. When you 
read the transcript from life which is transfigured by genius, 
you say, ‘I have seen that ; but I could never have so revealed 
it’ When you read these impressions of Mr. Howells, you say, 
‘I have seen that or the like of it often, but I never thought it 
worth while to mention.’ The transcript is true but insignifi- 
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cant. Everything true, has, no doubt, infinite significance ; 
but the significance Mr. Howells labours with an infinity of 
words to expound, is the significance which leaps to the eye 
of the average spectator. In this spirit and with this method 
Mr. Howells describes his recollection of his father’s printing 
shop, a visit to the police court, the public part and poorer 
purlieus of New York, his dreams o’ nights, and his searchings 
of heart in yielding to the ordinary temptations of indiscriminate 
charity. Of these simple materials he has cooked up a simple 
but abundant dish. Let whoso hath the stomach for the fare, 
fall to. 


THE RESURRECTION MEN 


The Diary of a Resurrectionist, 1811-1812. To which are 
added an Account of the Resurrection Men in London 
and a Short History of the Passing of the Anatomy Act. By 
JAMES BLAKE BAILEY, B.A. London: Sonnenschein. 


We have already spoken at some length of the dark chapter in 
the history of British medicine which is concerned with the 
dcings of body-snatchers or resurrection men. In the intro- 
duction to the sole material relic which in all probability 
survives of any of those infamous creatures Mr. Bailey, the 
librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, in whose keeping 
Naples’s diary has been preserved, gives a full but concise 
description of their trade, so far as it was carried on in London. 
To the Scottish part of the business he only refers incidentally, on 
the sensible ground that it has already been sufficiently covered 
by the Life of Robert Knox and the History of Burke and Hare. 
in Scotland, indeed, the narrative seems to have a perennial 
interest for the lower classes : at least one of the big weekly 
newspapers, which circulate so largely in the country, must have 
printed the serial story, into which the facts were woven by a 
laborious hack, at least a dozen times in the last fifty years, 
and it is still understood to be as sure adraw as anything which 
does not refer to Burns. In England the rather gruesome 
subject has had much less vogue. Probably the reason of this 
national difference is to be found partly in the greater celebrity 
of two Edinburgh wretches who gave a new verb to the 
language and left a thrill of personal horror behind them, at 
least as late as the time of Mr. Pickwick, and partly in the well- 
known Scottish predilection for funereal subjects. The works 
of Dean Ramsay and other collectors simply swarm in 
instances of Scottish taste for attending ‘ burials,’ which, as a 
North Briton charmingly said, are so much more satisfactory 
than christenings or marriages, because you are always sure 
what the upshot will be. Thus it is, no doubt, that the English 
body-snatchers have as yet no sacred bard, and, as Mr. 
Bailey’s bibliography shows, the chief authorities on the 
subject are the Life of Sir Astley Cooper and the Report of the 
Committee on Anatomy in 1829, with the crop of pamphlets and 
magazine articles which gathered round the latter. To these 
this most excellent treatise must now be added as a kind of 
final compendium or history of the subject, in which Mr. 
Bailey really gives us all that can be required. In fiction he 
tells us that the body-snatcher has been utilised by Albert 
Smith, Dickens, Samuel Warren, D. M. Moir, Lord Lytton, 
Mrs. Crowe and Miss Sergeant, to which list he might have 
added Robert Louis Stevenson and Sir Henry Thompson. 
The latter indeed seems to have plagiarised from both fact and 
fiction in his Charley Kingston's Aunt, the hero of which recog- 
nises his aunt’s body on the table of the dissecting-room to 
which he is attached. Mr. Bailey*tells us that a parallel story 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine for April 1827, and adds :— 
‘Truth and fiction often agree. There is a case on record of a 
child who died of scrofula, and whose body was brought to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital by Holliss, a well-known resurrectionist. 
The body was atonce recognised by one of the students as thatof 
his sister’s child; and on this being made known to the authorities 
at the hospital, the corpse was immediately buried before any 
dissection had taken place.’ 

Although Mr. Bailey’s historical essay is full of somewhat 
earthy details, and scarcely to be recommended to persons with 
weak nerves, it deals with a subject of real interest to students 
of medical history. The diary, which is simply gruesome, serves 
chiefly as a peg on which has been hung this description of the 
stormy period through which the study of anatomy was forced 
to pass by the lack of legislative intelligence in England up to 
about seventy years ago. Until well on in the eighteenth 
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century scientific anatomy was almost unknown in our medical 
schools, and the supply drawn from the bodies of executed 
criminals was more than adequate to the demands of the dis. 
secting-room. When, however, those demands increased, a 
great obstacle was placed in the way of the teachers of anatomy 
by the very legal provision which had hitherto supplied them, 
‘It was felt that dissection by the Surgeons was part of the 
sentence passed on a murderer, and therefore carried with it 
shame and disgrace.’ Hogarth’s terrible plate in ‘The Pro- 
gress of Cruelty’ bears witness to the popular revulsion from 
such an idea, and the unwise persistence of Parliament in 
refusing to repeal the obnoxious clause barred the way to any 
legalised supply of bodies for the dissecting-room. The 
existence of Resurrectionists and the murders of Burke and 
Hare, Bishop and Williams, were a direct consequence of this, 
and the whole episode of the body-snatchers ought to be a 
standing lesson to Parliament not to ignore the advice of men 
of science upon their own subjects. As Mr. Bailey shows, 
universal experience in other countries was that, ‘when a fair 
provision was made by law for the supply of bodies, the resur- 
rection men were unknown.’ In France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Holland and Portugal this was the case: Great Britain 
and the United States alone bowed to a popular prejudice and 
provided no regular food for the scalpel, and in both countries 
the disgraceful doings of the body-snatcher were the inevitable 
consequence. That was worth showing, and Mr. Bailey has 
made it very clear. He has added some curious specimens of 
the proposals made for the furnishing of the dissecting-tables 
at the time when the resurrectionist had become intolerable, 
but the Anatomy Act was still unpassed. ‘ One correspondent 
gravely suggested that as prostitutes had, by their bodies 
during life, been engaged in corrupting mankind, it was only 
right that after death those bodies should be handed over to 
be dissected for the public good. Another correspondent pro- 
posed that all bodies of suicides should be used for dissection, 
and that all those persons who came to their death by duelling, 
prize-fighting or drunkenness, should be handed over to the 
surgeons for a similar purpose.’ But the great difficulty was to 
get over the strong popular prejudice against being dissected, 
which no such compulsory scheme could do. One teacher of 
anatomy proposed that ‘all medical men should leave their own 
bodies to be used for anatomical teaching.’ Jeremy Bentham 
actually did so, was dissected in due form, and his skeleton is 
still shown, a pathetic remnant, in the museum of University 
College. Ninety-nine gentlemen of Dublin signed a document 
requesting that their bodies, in lieu of burial, should be devoted 
by their surviving friends ‘to the more rational, benevolent and 
honourable purpose of explaining the structure, functions and 
diseases of the human being.’ The passage of the Anatomy 
Act fulfilled all that its medical supporters had foretold ; the 
Resurrection Men vanished, watchmen, mortsafes and torpedos 
were no longer called into requisition to keep the cemeteries 
unviolated, and the raw material of the anatomist has never 
since been wanting. Mr. Bailey’s work is thus an interesting 
and useful testimony to the importance of scientific legislation 
being based occasionally upon the representations of experts 
in the matters with which it deals. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONG’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


By PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being the 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 
1895-96. Second Series’. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FRASER, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 
8vo, 78. Ga. net. | November 16. 





At all Booksellers. 


THE PROVOST MARSHAL: A Romance 


of the Middle Shires. By the Hon. FREDERICK MONCRIEFF, 
Author sin ‘The X anil ’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. The 
‘County History of Scotland’ Series. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


New Volume of Mexican Tales. 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. GLADWYN FEBB, Author of ‘ Life and Adventures of 
J. G. Jebb.’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 


TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. (Second 


Series: Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple.) With Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., post 8vo, Ios. net. 


‘Shirley's table-talk is as bright, genial, and suggestive as ever.’— Times. 
‘ The pages throughout have a singular charm.’— I} estminster Gazette. 


Sidney C. Grier’s New Story. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance 
of High Politics. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘His 
Excellency'’s English Governess,’ ‘In Furthest Ind, etc. Crown 
8vo, Os. 


‘ An ingenious, entertaining story."—Sketch. 
‘Original and uncommonly entertaining,’—Scofsman. 


By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD. Dedicated 


to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


‘ The best book of travels published this autumn.'’—Dai/y Maié. 
‘ Lively and interesting pages.’—Sfeaker. 


Just Published. 


AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


Author of ‘In a North Country Village,’ ‘A Daughter of the 
Soil,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
‘ The stories always charm.’—Sco/sman. 


By PROFESSOR VEITCH. 
BORDER ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
-New Saturday. 


‘Pervaded by the author's deep love of the Border county.’—Scofsman. 


‘A welcome and readable volume. - 


‘Merman and Mystery.’ 
THE BAN OF THE GUBBE. By 
CEDRIC DANE WALDO. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Strange is the story unfolded in this little book.'’—Pal/ Vall Gazette. 
‘A singularly ingenious and fascinating romance,’—Daily Telegraph. 


By REV. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE 


ROMAN SCHISM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Clear, acute, scholarly.’—-Church Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


‘An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste.'— The Scotsman, 


NOTICE.—/he FIRST PRINTING of the 


New Edition of THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS OF 
POBERT BROWNING, /1 7wo 
Vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 15s., 
has been taken up by the Booksellers. A 
SECOND PRINTING of Volume |. will be 
ready on November 78, and of Volume II. 
on November 28. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, with 8 full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of Micah Clarke, The White Company, etc. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 
NOTICE.—7HE SECOND EDITION of 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, crown 8vo, 6s., 
is now ready. — 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 
With Two Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF ‘JESS. 
Now Ready, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by MAuRICE GRIEFFENHAGEN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


On Monpay next, with a Preface by Sir HENRY HOWORTH, M.P., F.R.S., 
and Ten Full-page Illustrations, small demy S8vo, 1os. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. 


By the Rev. H. te HUTCHINSON, 
Author of E.ctinct Monsters, Creatures of Other Days, etc. 


NEW VOLUME BY H. SETON MERRIMAN AND S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


Shortly. With Twelve Full- Be ze Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character 


Notes. By H. Seton Merriman, Author of The Sowers, With Edged 
Tools, etc., and G. S. TALLENTYRE. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


ELEVENTH EDITION Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of IVith nine Tools, The Grey Lady, etc. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, 


THE MINNESINGER. Translated by W. ALtson PHILLIps. With Six 
Full-page Illustrations. Small beans ros. 6d. net. [Shorily. 


NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
THE BORDERER. By Apam Livzurn. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


THE WITCHFINDER. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a 
CATALOGUE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS post-free on 
pplication. 


By T. PEvvatt. 


London: SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Romance by H. G. Wells. 


THE WHEELS 
OF CHANCE: 


A CYCLING ROMANCE. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
With about 40 Illustrations by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Just ready. 
‘A surprising, a really remarkable success. . . . While we were quite 
alive to his fantastic and abundant originality, we never betore gave him credit for so 
much variety in method, for so much humour, so much vivacity, and, above all, for so 
delicate and sympathetic a humanity as he displays in The Wheels of Chance... . 
With the single exception of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Aunt Anne, we can think of no 
novel of recent years that has found so much possibility in so apparently unhopeful 
a. And, as we said at first, the thing 1s new, original, stimulating. . . . Mr. 


ells has done an excellent piece of work, and one that 1s certain of success.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 


Mr. Wells narrates the adventure with immense gusto, with infinite humour, and 
with a fine air of vvaisemblance.’—Daily Chronicle. 


By H. G. WELLS. Third Edition, 5s. net. 


The Touch of Sorrow. 


By EpirH HAMLET (EpITH LYTTELTON). 4s. 6d. net. 


In the Wake of King James. 


By STANDISH O'GRADY. 4s. 6d. net. 


In the Valley of Tophet. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 3s. 6d. net. 


In the Heart of the Hills. 


By SHERWIN Copy. 4s. 6d. net. 


By MARGARET ARMOUR. 


Songs of Love and Death. 


By Mrs. W. B. MACDOUGALL (MARGARET ARMOUR). With about 
11 Full-page Illustrations in Black and White by W. B. MACDOUGALL. 
Imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


IZAAK WALTON.—EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


The Complete Angler. 


By IZAAK WALTON. With roo Illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN, and 
an Introduction on Walton's Life, Walton as a Biographer, 7he Com- 
pleat Angler, Fishing Then and Now, Notes, etc., by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, with a Cover Design by the Artist, 4s. 6d. net. 
Printed by Constable on specially prepared antique wove paper. 
One of the most popular reprints of the year ought to be Messrs. Dent’s Compleat 
Angler.’—-Times. 

‘Mr. Lang has written an introduction to the book, and every sentence of it 
breathes the love he bears to his old-time brother of the rod. . . . And he tunes us 
for the book he prefaces instead of doing as so many writers of introductions do—give 
us an essay which stands between the reader and that which he is finally—presumably 
—to read. Its tenderness of touch, its sympathy and delicacy make this introduc- 
tion little less charming than the Compleat Angier itself. The book is admirably got 
up and Mr. Sullivan’s illustrations are delightful.'—7/e World. 


Kate Greenaway’s Almanac 
and Diary for 1897. 


Cloth, 1s. net; lamb-skin boxed, 1s. 6d. net. 
A Diary has been attached to the Almanac this year for the first time, and 
it is hoped this will increase the usefulness of the book. 


The Flame Flower, 


And Other Stories. Written and Illustrated with about roo Drawings 
by J. F. SULLIVAN. Imperial 16mo, ss. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Belial’s Burdens, or Down 
with the McWhings. 


Written and Illustrated by J. F. SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
ust ready, 





Aldine House, E.C.; and 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 








MESSRS. SEELEY & CO. “g 


to announce for publication next week the 
following tmportant work: 


CHARLES PRITCHARD 


Late Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
Memoirs by his daughter, ADA PRITCHARD, with notices of his Theological 
Work by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WORCESTER, and of his Astro. 
nomical Work by Professor TURNER. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 1834-1858, and a Memoir by his WIFE, 1858-1894. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

‘A fine record of a brave, strenuous life.'"— Daily News. 

‘ There are some lively sketches of well-known people from Mrs. Hamerton’s pen, 
and some interesting letters from R. L. Stevenson, Robert Browning, G. F. Watts. 
and other eminent people.’— 77»res. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton have produced between them a remarkably interesting 
book.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A remarkable book, gracefully written, and full of interest and variety.’ 

Scotsman, 

‘ The story of his life is told with admirable good taste and uncommon charm.’ 

Leeds Mercury. 


VELAZQUEZ: A Study of his Life and Art. By WALTER 


ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery in Ireland. With 8 Plates and 
60 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, gs. net. 


BOOKBINDING in ENGLAND and FRANCE. By 


W. Y. FLetcuer, late Assistant Keeper of the Department at the British 
Museum. With 17 Coloured Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super 
royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. Hamerton ; 
and DUTCH ETCHERS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by 
LAURENCE Binyon. With 8 Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. By Cosmo MonkHovuse. New and Revised Edition. With 
many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By 
ct ain open Cage Pag A White Umbrella. With many Illus- 


A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: Memories of 


Nicholas Ferrar’s House at Little Gidding. A Story. By EmmMa MarsHatt. 
With Illustrations by T. HamittTon CrRawForp, R.S.W. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


THREE RECENT STORIES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS. Price ss. 


‘ Supplies a noble picture of the great Handel.’—4 thenaum., 


THE WHITE KING'S DAUGHTER. Price 3s. 6d. 


‘Out of Mrs. Marshall's many stories we do not remember one more pleasant 
than this. —CAurch Times. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. Price 3s. 6d. 


“Cannot but please any one who reads it.’—Scotsman. 
WORKS BY W. H. HADOW. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Hector Beruioz, 
Rosert SCHUMANN, RICHARD WAGNER. With Five Portraits, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘He writes with striking thought, fulness and breadth of view ; so that his essays 
may be read with much interest.'—A thene@um. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Second Series. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN, ANTON DvoRAK, JOHANNES BraumMs. With Four 


Portraits on Copper, large crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 
By C. J. CORNISH, Author of Lif at the Zoo. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. 6s. 


‘ Full of new matter about animals and birds.’— 7yses. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. 12s. 6d. 


‘Without a single dull page in it.'—Wordd, 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. zs. 6d. 


‘A more delightful book it would be hard to find.'—National Observer. 
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for your favours with the seller of scarabaei and Egyptian 
cigarettes, at Aden with the dark, Jewish-looking gentle- 
men with the prominent noses who would fain sell you 
feathers and rams-horns, a staple industry of that coal- 
station. At Colombo he rivals the sellers of cheap jewellery, 
whose Eastern appearance, it is darkly hinted, does not 
prevent its being manufactured (like the Egyptian scarabs) 
in Birmingham. At Madras he would fain divert your 
attention from the sellers of silks and stuffs, the vendors 
of tame scorpions, most formidable of pets, and the con- 
jurers, who entertain you with the basket-trick and 
other well-worn feats. Hucksters, conjurers, and kindred 
scoundrels are never far away in the East. At Benares 
pedlars will spread out rows of brazen vessels upon your 
verandah and invite you to purchase. At Delhi bracelets 
and necklaces, set with more or less precious stones, are 
pressed upon your attention in the languid mid-day heat, 
when you are too feeble to kick the importunate. In 
Rajputana grim, vicious-looking swords and knives, their 
handles elaborately chased and inlaid with precious metals, 
tempt the desultory collector. ‘Wares for the unwary ’ 
might well be the motto of these ‘shy traffickers,’ while 
among them all stands the money-changer offering rupees 
for gold as seductively as did the Arabian who offered new 
Who shall 
detect the loss of a few annas with the rupee at one 
and a penny, thirteen-sixteenths ? 

Many is the P. and O. captain who has bitterly cursed 
Job Charnock for his choice of a site for Calcutta as the pilot 
painfully steers his vessel up the treacherous channel of the 
Hughli. Nor are the passengers altogether comfortable. 
Mosquitoes begin to come on board before you have passed 
Diamond Harbour, and the old hands shake their heads as 
they recount to any one who will listen the perils of the 
‘James and Mary.’ 


lamps for old to Aladdin and with equal guile. 


The ‘James and Mary’ is a particu- 
larly dangerous sandbank, and gruesome stories are told 
of shipwrecks upon it. The scenery on either bank is 
The sand-heads, the haunt of 
fever and tiger, do not form an exhilarating landscape. 
But the sight of land is always pleasant to eyes fatigued 
for days by an endless expanse of sea, and for this reason 
the voyage up the Hughli has a certain charm to the 


mmotonous and dreary. 


passengers, if not to the captain. The ship creeps along 
cautiously between the low banks while the man in the 
bows heaves the lead at intervals and monotonously sings 
out the result of his investigations. As you approach 
Caleutta the tall chimneys of Howrah begin to appear 
on your left, the chimneys of those wicked jute-mills 
that menace the trade of Dundee, and you will have 
been begged to observe Fulta and remember Clive, and 
instructed that ‘ Baj Baj’ is not pronounced exactly as 
it is spelt. Presently the gloomy pile of the King of 
Oude’s palace comes in sight, and then you are at 
Garden Reach, and the voyage is over. Somebody comes 
on board and asks, ‘Are you Mr. Jones?’ If you are 
you bundle on shore duly impressed with the magnificent 
red chuprassies whom your protector has brought down to 
swell your train. You mount into his victoria or his éwm- 
fum(Anglice, dog-cart), and if you don’t smash the springs 
over railway lines or other obstacles, you may be eating 
your dinner at the Bengal Club half an hour later. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 


TINHE danger of falling to the ground between two stools 

is proverbial, but no one seems to have considered the 
case of the man between several. Yet this is precisely the 
risk this nation is undertaking with regard to its defences. 
Not only have we the ‘higher policy of defence’ stool and 
the ‘instinctive ’ stool, but these are again dependent on 
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the various stools put forward by every interest in the 
country desirous each that some one should pay for the 
necessary preparations but determined to do all in its power 
to avoid the necessity of contributing to the cost itself. 
The reason why such confusion exists is the ignorance in 
all classes of the community as to the nature and degree of 
cost which a state of war, even if ultimately it is waged 
victoriously, entails on the active parties. It is so long 
since we were last subjected to this pressure and then it 
was under such different conditions, that the community of 
all interests in the maintenance of peace is entirely over- 
looked. 

In the days before steam and telegraphs, it took time to 
communicate the shock of defeat throughout the defeated 
nation, and often the wound had already healed over 
before the news of its infliction had even reached the 
outer limits of the country affected ; but all this has been 
entirely altered and now we must expect to feel the shock 
in all its intensity within a few hours of its infliction. If 
even in the old days the shock to public credit could 
cause the violent oscillations in Consols which took place 
before and after Waterloo—a land battle the result which 
could not imperil the very existence of England— 
what may we expect to happen should the news of a 
decisive naval defeat in the Channel ever flash over 
the wires. And since defeat is always a possible con- 
sequence of any encounter, what may we not anticipate 
when once the declaration of hostilities brings us face to 
face with the stern possibility ? 

Oscillations in the price of securities do not necessarily 
imply permanent national loss. Probably the end of a 
great war might see us in a far stronger position than we 
at present occupy; but no violent oscillation of public 
credit can pass over us without leaving its mark in the 
wreck of private industries and fortunes, which together 
make up an immense aggregate of avoidable suffering, the 
distribution of which can in a measure be determined 
beforehand, and we believe a_ thorough }jrealisation of 
this fact might have a lasting effect in reconciling the 
conflicting interests which at present prevent adequate 
preparation. The difficulty which lies in the way of the 
recognition of this truth is the want of a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the needs of the defensive services on the one 
hand, and of the consequences of naval and military 
action on the other. 

Experts can tell us with a fair approximation to accuracy 
what the course of the next great war in which we may 
be engaged will be, but they are wanting in the com- 
mercial instinct and training which can alone trace out 
the consequences, and in the absence of this knowledge 
they cannot rely on their own opinions or form an estimate 
of what would really amount to adequate preparation. 
Thus, leaving the commercial aspect on one side, we 
know that if battleships and torpedo flotillas could fight 
the matter out alone, our ultimate success against any two 
combined Powers is practically assured, for our facilities 
for laying down and turning out new ships are still un 
equalled in the world. Three years must see the conclu- 
sion of the struggle on those lines, but what we do not 
know is whether the country as a whole could stand the 
prolonged strain which must result from the inadequacy of 
our ships to blockade simultaneously every hostile port. 
If the ports are not effectively blockaded our lines of 
communication cease to be secure, and though our fast 
mail steamers will be able to laugh at most enemies, our 
ordinary cargo tramps will be in evil case, freights must 
rise to prohibitive prices, and it unfortunately happens 
that the one indispensable import we require most, viz, 
corn, will stand an addition to its freight least. 

With war rates of insurance at twenty per cent., the 
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owners of an 18-knot vessel carrying five thousand tons 
of corn, would have to charge £32 per ton to make their 
venture decently remunerative. In fact, till the price of 
bread had risen fourfold, it would not be worth any one’s 
while to import corn at all, but with bread at four times 
its present price, and a fall in the price of public securi- 
ties of even thirty per cent., how many firms in England, 
except those for the production of war material, could 
afford to keep their mills open, and how many to stand 
by with their works closed till peace returned, Surely, if 
every employer were to settle for himself what the depre- 
ciation of securities may mean to him, and then calculate 
the minimum starvation wages which he must pay to keep 
his machinery employed, all would cease the folly of 
squabbling about who is to pay and resolutely face the 
necessity of all contributing, until our fighting forces have 
grown to be irresistibly strong. 


‘AT THE FOUR WINDS’ 
‘El cuerdo no atael saber a estaca.’, 


‘ ND the Englishman speaks no Spanish ?’ 

A ‘No more thana mule,’ answered Andreas, himself a 
muleteer and learned in that road-craft which may earn 
every man a livelihood and assure him a quick death, one 
day, on the mountain side above San Roque. Is there not 
a Spanish proverb which says that in the long run the grey- 
hound shall catch the hare ? In the long run, that is to say, 
the Guardia Civile will shoot the Contrabandista. This 
time however Andreas was engaged in no contraband affair. 
He was acting as guide to an English traveller who with 
the stupidity of his species had elected to ride through a 
region in the Sierra Nevada of Andaluzia where the 
traveller never rides. 

Andreas having full charge of this heretic had elected to 
refresh both man and beast at the Venta of the Four 
Winds—before which house of rest he was now seated. 
Two yards away—at the other end indeed of the same 
narrow table and on the same narrow bench—sat the 
Englishman. This happened to be a man named Cartoner 
of the Foreign Othice—-knowing Spain as any may know 
his own pocket. And Cartoner, not for the first time, was 
trying an experiment which, as the chemistry lecturer says, 
is both pretty and instructive. This experiment may 
moreover be recommended to a generation which spends 
much time, money and energy in search of the novel and 
the unknown. It consists merely in travelling through a 
foreign country simulating ignorance of its language. ‘l’o 
try this experiment in Spain however re quires considerable 
nerve. Cartoner had done it once before, making the 
journey by coach from Villaricos to Malaga and it had 
taken him two years to recover his belief in the existence 
of a better side to human nature. 

‘He looks stupid,’ said Faquita, glancing at the English- 
man under the shadow of the bright handkerchief folded 
on her fair hair. For on the southern slopes of the 
Peninsula the traveller still meets with fair white skins 
and blue eyes, and the village priests tell garbled tales of 
Gothic settlers in the olden times. 

‘He is stupid,’ answered Andreas, who was so handsome 
that the wise expected no more of him than the dullest 
comprehension. Cartoner did not indeed look highly 
intellectual at that moment. He was staring out over the 
sea which lay four thousand feet below them in a 
shimmering haze of heat. His eye was dull and apathetic. 
He carried an open mouth. 

‘Then why in the name of a Saint does he travel?’ 
asked Faquita with a little laugh. She had the air of being 
slightly ill at ease—that subtle air of effort which may at 
times be detected by the exceedingly watchful. And 
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when a woman wears it that woman is anxious to please 
and has a deadly fear of failure. ‘These things Cartoner 
saw while he stared vacantly at the Mediterranean, 
Faquita was a thousand times too bright and pretty and 
clever for the stupid muleteer who sat slowly cutting up a 
dried fig with his sheath-knife. But she did not know it, 
She only knew that deadly fear of failure which is perhaps 
the hardest burthen that women have to bear. For it js 
their mission to please and if they cannot please the right 
person—-Mon Dieu! what is there for them to do ? 

Of these matters L'aquita knew nothing. She only 
knew that the sound of Andreas’s call had brought her 
heart into her mouth. It had also called a sudden bright- 
ness to her eyes and a flush to her cheek which had not 
yet faded as she stood against the vine-covered trellis and 
looked back at Andreas. Life was dull perhaps at the 
Venta of the our Winds, perched on the brown mountain- 
side four thousand feet above the sea, and Faquita was 
just in the midst of that best part of life which is so apt to 
be dull. 

‘Perhaps,’ she added with a quick glance beneath her 
dark lashes, ‘ he has travelled so much that he has grown 
silent—it seems to have that effect on some.’ 

Andreas laughed lazily and shrugged his shoulders 
refusing to take up her challenge. Travel or no this was 
in truth a very dull man—this Andaluzian with the 
pertect features and that lazy look in the eyes which takes 
They think that such men 
must be interesting when aroused. Andreas had always 
been a muleteer and was too stupid ever to attain eminence 
as a good smuggler. He was ignorant, pig-headed, and 
dishonest, but he had a grand air and his face in repose 
looked wise enough. His only knowledge was road-craft 
—his only fpossession a sure foot and a quick hand. 
Faquita’s imagination did the rest. 


the fancy of many women. 


Indeed a woman's 
imagination may do the same for the dullest of us—if we 
only hold our tongues. 

Andreas rolled a cigarette and lighted it with all the 
leisureliness, all the grandeur, of a Spanish muleteer, or a 
nobleman of the ancient régime as he is represented on the 
stage. Faquita looked at him and caught her breath. 
Was he not splendid? And one must not forget that 
F'aquita was only seventeen. 

‘Where have you been, she asked, ‘since Thursday 
when you passed down ?’ 

‘On the road,’ he answered, ‘ always.’ 

‘ You never get tired of the road,’ asked Faquita, nibbling 
a piece of sugar-cane. She was young enough for sugar- 
cane, though her feet were surely at the parting of the 
ways. ‘This road—of ours ?’ 

‘No—I think not,’ answered Andreas, who never saw 
the wistful glance—not unlike that wistful look that any 
may see on the face of a boy with his first rod and line 
taking an ignorant cast in shallow water and hoping 
against hope that he may hook something there. 

‘And when will you pass this way again ?’ 

She made the inquiry with a carelessness which was 
perhaps a little overdone, and Cartoner suppressed a 
homeless sigh as one who had travelled hither and thither 
without finding any to ask him when he would pass again. 
It depends.’ 

‘Upon what—upon the Englishman ?’ 

‘Yes, answered Andreas darkly, biting his thumb and 
looking sideways. 


‘] do not know. 


Cartoner pulled his hat down over his eyes and glanced 
impatiently at the heavens. 

‘In England they never see the sun,’ commented 
Faquita, whose mother’s brother was a seafarer. She 
spoke in the dialect of the Sierra which is not unlike the 
Limousin. This also Cartoner understood, while Spanish 
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was to him as his native tongue, except that he knew the 
grammar of it better. 

‘He may have money,’ said Andreas thoughtfully. «1 
know a little English. I will find out if he has friends at 
Gibraltar whither we are travelling by way of Gaucin and 
La Linea,’ 

‘And if not a She was on the 
threshold of a womanhood which lives in constant dread 
of the passions and the knives of its menfolk. 


‘If he has no friends and is one of those who travel 





asked Faquita. 


because they are not wanted at home—who have been 
despatched because their friends wish to see the end of 
them—through drink or mischief———!’ 

‘Well, then!” inquired Faquita, who had lost all taste 
for her sugar-cane., 

‘Well then—it is easy enough to happen an accident on 
the road or at the worst I know a turn. It is a good spot 
for the knife where the neck meets the shoulder, and 
noiseless as they tell me, I have never tried it, but one 
cannot make a mistake if one has a little knowledge—of 
the knife.’ 

He pulled down his spotless white shirt, for his coat was 
strapped to his saddle and like all his fellow craftsmen this 
muleteer travelled in shirt-sleeves. He spoke with a 
perfect and medieval simplicity still extant in Andaluzia. 

‘But you would not do it,’ said Faquita, suddenly 
breathless. She stoodin a pretty attitude of fear with one 
little brown hand at her breast. Cartoner turned slowly, 
looked at her, at Andreas and then at his watch. It was 
the action of a man who, had he the necessary gift of 
tongues, would have proposed to continue the journey. 

‘Why not?’ asked Andreas with his lazy laugh. And 
indeed, amid these lone mountains—above the snow-line 
as it were of Spanish law which at the sea-level is no great 
deterrent—there seemed to be no reason why he who 
desires should not take if he be the stronger. 

‘ Because of the danger.’ 

‘Bah! One runs no risk in such an affair, It is done 
from behind—and quickly.’ 

‘Yes—but afterwards. Remember Miguel Cosenza—in 
hiding still, after many years and his mother a madwoman 
—and Antonio, over there at Ximena, who killed the 
He lives the life of a dog and all the country 
knows it, bnt it is no one’s business. His wife and children 
too are like people with an evil eye—they dare speak to 
none.’ 


SI yidier. 


‘But | have no mother and no wife or children,’ said 
Andreas with the same deadly simplicity. 
those dull people whose minds are only capable of conceiv 
ing rudimentary ideas. ‘There is no one to go mad,’ he 
added with a stupid laugh. 

‘There may be some one who cares,’ said Faquita, 
turning away and looking down at the blue Mediterranean 
with eyes that were suddenly bereft of youthfulness. 
‘There may be some one who cares.’ 

‘If there was, assuredly I should know it,’ said Andreas ; 
and Cartoner involuntarily turned to look at one who 
could so openly declare himself a fool. 

‘Il am not one for exchanging love-tokens in play or in 
earnest,’ exclaimed Andreas, 
as I for them—the women.’ 

‘Is it the truth?’ asked Faquita, her April face suddenly 
happy again. 

‘God’s truth,’ answered Andreas. 


‘They care as little for me 


‘I wish he knew Spanish,’ said Faquita breathlessly, with 
interlocked fingers ; ‘I would tell him.’ 

‘Why would you do that ?’ inquired the muleteer, rolling 
a cigarette. ‘You know that there are few who use the 
knife as I can use it. Such a thing is soon done.’ 

‘Yes. Such a thing is soon done, Andreas, and the rest 


Hle was one of 
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of life is spent in remembering how soon it was done. 
And for a little money it is not worth while. Ah! Why 
do men think so much of money ?’ 

‘ Because it can buy all.’ 

‘ But there is so much that one can have without money,’ 
said the girl. 

‘Then by Sant’ Geronimo I don’t know what it is.’ 

Faquita gave a queer little smile and did not look at 
him. 

‘Such a thing as that can be worth nothing,’ continued 
Andreas, speaking slowly as they mostly speak in Anda- 
luzia. ‘Vor all that is of value has a money price. It is so 
all over the world.’ 

‘Is it?” murmured Faquita, with a little shake of the 
head, and Cartoner glanced at her again. 

‘ Andreas,’ she said coaxingly. ‘ You will not do this 
thing—to please me promise not to do it.’ 

‘One must take one’s opportunities, answered the 
muleteer with the grave smile that so often masks a dull 
mind. ‘You seem to be interested in this son of a 
mule.’ 

Faquita’s eyes brightened for a moment, and then after 
a glance at Cartoner fell back to the dimness of a great 
It was manifest 
that he was useless even as a means of arousing the 
Then, because the afternoon was 
waning the Englishman arose end said in his own tongue 
that it was time to be moving. if there was to be trouble 
on the road Cartoner preferred to deal with it by daylight. 
As the two men stood up each measured the other with 
his eye, and Cartoner was not discouraged; for he was a 
heavier man with meat-eating ancestors, and those tough 
fibres round the heart which must be placed to the credit 
of our execrable island climate. 

But that which women want—as we all know—God 
wants. It happened that as he mounted his mule Andreas’s 


anxiety. Cartoner felt duly humiliated. 


jealousy of a muleteer. 





knife fell from its sheath at his waist and in a moment 
Faquita’s foot was upon it pressing it into the sandy soil. 
She swung forward her skirt with a deft movement of the 
hips, and stood in the sunlight smiling up at Andreas who 
was now in the saddle. Cartoner, who who was behind 
them, with his head under the flap of his saddle, tightening 
his girths, saw the byplay. He mounted slowly and was 
scarcely in the saddle when Andreas moved away, leaving 
laquita standing in the roadway. 
‘Ah, Mr. Englishman,’ she said in the patois as he 
passed her and raised his hat; ‘what fools men are.’ 
‘Not such fools, my dear,’ answered Cartoner in the 
plainest English —‘ as women.’ 
Henry Seron Merriman. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ RAMATISTS, actual or would-be, are for ever calling 
| out for a complete and authoritative list of existing 
plays, so that they may be able to avoid clashing with their 
predecessors in the matter of titles. 
similar demand is not as often made by the writers of 
novels —a goodly band, who must needs find it difficult to 
christen their works in absolutely original fashion. Did 
not ‘Lucas Malet’ have to re-christen a story only the 
other day, because she found that the title she had chosen 
had been already used by a contemporary? How is one 
to know when one has been anticipated in this regard ? 
In Mudie’s catalogue there is a long list of novel-titles, in 
alphabetical order; but long as the list is, it is, of course, 
very far from being complete even within its comparatively 
limited scope. In most catalogues novels are entered 
under the names of their authors, not by their titles. It is 
an awkward and anxious business, leading sometimes to 
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the cancelling of title-pages and bindings. Who shall 
deliver novelists from their difficulty? There are some 
things from which they cannot be delivered. For 
exampie, suppose a novelist entitles a story by the name 
of its leading character; how is he or she to know that 
the name will not turn out to be that of an actual living 
personage, who may dislike the coincidence? I observe 
among the announcements of new works one of a story on 
which the author has bestowed the name of a well-known 
authority on agriculture! But no doubt the fact will go 
without hostile comment, for agricultural authorities are 
usually too busy to bother themselves about mere novels. 

A forthcoming lecture at Toynbee Hall is to supply, | 
see, ‘a reconstructive criticism of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’ 
Here is the poor Bard again, exercising the minds of his 
worshippers! There are some topics of controversy to 
which the ingenious turn again and again, and I suppose 
this subject of the ‘true inwardness’ of the Sonnets will 
never be allowed to rest. It is raised with nearly every 
edition of the poems; Mr. Gollancz has raised it quite 
recently. The fun of it is that every successive com- 
mentator thinks he has plucked out the heartof the mystery. 
Mr. Gerald Massey thought so, evidently, when he issued 
his Shakespeare's Sonnets never before Interpreted, his Private 
Friends Identrfied—a work which he afterwards claborated 
into The Secret Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets. Mr. Henry 
Brown thought so, evidently, when he brought out Sonnets 
of Shakespeare Solved. Mr. Ethan Allan Hitchcock, an 
American, certainly thought so, when he published Remarks 
on the Sonnets of Shakespeare, ‘ showing that they belong to 
the Hermetic class of writings, and explaining their general 
meaning and purpose.’ There is quite a literature of com- 
ment on the Sonnets. The most industrious of recent 
editors and critics is, no doubt, Mr. T. Tyler, who issued 
ten years ago a facsimile of the first quarto (1609); but 
nowhere, perhaps, is the matter so well summed up as by 
Professor Dowden in his introduction to an edition of the 
Sonnets now fifteen years old. 

Talking of lectures, I note that a certain well-known 
young poet and prose-writer is advertised to deliver a dis- 
course at the Crystal Palace by-and-by on ‘ Literature and 
Poetry in the Queen’s Reign.’ But why this distinction 
between ‘ Poetry ’ and ‘ Literature’ ? 
cluded in the other ? 

It is claimed for an essay in the Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century on the ‘building’ of the Jdyl/s of the 
King that in it will be ‘ fully recognised for the first time ’ 
the extent to which the late Laureate ‘altered, re-wrote, 
revised, and recast the various portions of this work.’ ‘In 
the course of the article will be found complete and careful 
descriptions of “ Enid and Nimue” (1857), ‘‘ The True and 
the False” (1859), “The Last Tournament,” and other 
“ trial-books,” particulars of which have never before been 
adequately recorded.’ Well, we shall see ; but certain it is 
that the late Lord De Tabley went fully and carefully into 
the subject of ‘Enid and Nimue, or the True and the 
False’ (one Idyll, not two) in a paper contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review about thirty years ago. In ‘ The Last 
Tournament’ the poet made only one considerable or 
important alteration. In all matters relating to the text 
of Tennyson a tribute should be paid to the enthusiastic 
labours of the late Mr. R. H. Shepherd, who, in the first 
edition of his Tennysoniana (and still more fully in the 
second), illustrated the measure in which the poet, in 
writing ‘Enid, had been indebted to Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion. Into this field Mr. 
Shepherd was by-and-by followed by Mr. Churton Collins 
in his ///ustrations of Tennyson. 

Let us hope there is trath in the rumour according to 
which Miss Thackeray is editing a new edition of her 


Is the one not in- 
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father’s works, to each one of which she will prefix a note 
or essay discoursing of the conditions under which it was 
written and produced. It is suggested that these notes 
or essays may virtually take the place of the more formal 
biography which Thackeray is understood to have vetoed 
absolutely. There are of course two memoirs of Thackeray 
existing, but neither is authoritative or within measurable 
distance of completeness. We have the letters to Mrs, 
Brookfield, but that is all. Before long, this question of 
the publication of private letters without the consent of 
the writer will have to be faced and finally decided. 
Such revelations are often piquant, but not desirable in 
the interests of individuals. Can one believe, for example, 
that Archbishop Magee contemplated with approval thi 
printing of so many and so much of the letters which he 
addressed to his biographer ? 
among certain distinguished persons towards the wholesale 
destruction of the private correspondence in their posses- 
sion. Well-known men are deliberately penning as few 


I hear there is a movement 


letters as possible, and resorting where possible to the 
type-writer. 
maker that he had added a new terror to death. 
days that terror is very greatly intensified. 

There should be room for the new Life of Melancthon 
which Mr. Bailey Saunders is to give us. 


It was long ago said of a certain biography- 
Nowa- 


In other lan- 
guages than English there are biographies of Melancthon 
in plenty: but of substantial memoirs in our vernacular | 
know only Dr. Cox’s, which dates back to 1815, and Mr, 
W. Sime’s, which is nearly seventy years old. Another 
work which will supply the proverbial ‘felt want’ is Mr, 
Alison Phillips's promised translation of certain of th: 
poems of Walther von der Vogelweide—an enterprise in 
which, so far as my memory will carry me, Mr, Phillips 
has had no predecessor. 

A kindly salutation will no doubt be accorded to the 
new volume of verse which the Rev. Anthony Charles 
Deane has put together and to which he has given the 
title of Leaves in the Wind. 
‘Rev.’ to his name, Mr. Deane has lost none of his inte!- 


Though he has prefixed 
lectual sprightliness. It was while at Wellington Col- 
lege, if I remember rightly, that he issued his first volume 

Poems. That was some eight years ago. Then, while at 
Cambridge, he brought out his slender tome of Frivolou; 
That was in 1892, and in 1894 came forth h's 
If he would compress and polish a little 


Verses. 
Holiday Rhymes. 
more, Mr. Deane would be one of the most successful of our 
lighter lyrists. 

With reference to the new edition of Dr. Watts’s Divine 
Songs (‘attempted in easy language for the use of children), 
one would like to know, as a matter of curiosity, how many 
separate reprints of them there have been since they were 
first given to the world. An American edition, dated 
1810, is described as the ‘ninety-fifth,’ but do those figures 
apply to England as well as to the States? The edition; 
between 1774 and 1836, or thereabouts, appear to have 
been especially numerous. In 1829 a lady, a Mrs. Cockle, 
issued ‘an explanation’ of the Songs ‘in question ani 
answer. ‘Three years after there was an ‘improved’ edi- 
tion of them, whatever that night be. In the early sixties 
they were issued ‘ with music,’ and also (apparently for the 
first time) ‘with illustrations.” In a sense, they are an 
English classic; but how many of us ever read them 
through ? 

What promises to be one of the most interesting boohs 
of the season is My Futher as I Recall Him—a work by the 
late Miss Mamie Dickens, to be issued by the Roxburglhic 
Press. In this, it appears, Miss Dickens records a numb«r 
of new facts and anecdotes about her father’s dramatic 
life, and the letterpress is illustrated by pictures frem 


photographs never before published. Miss Dickens did 
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not live to revise the proofs of the book—a duty which 
has been kindly undertaken by her sister, Mrs. Perugini. 
Mr. Gosse’s translation of de la Motte Fouqué’s 
Undine, which has already been issued with illustrations in 
photogravure by Mr, W. E. F. Britten, is now obtainable, 
in cheap form, with drawings by Florence M. Rudland. 
The famous story is always acceptable as a gift book. It 
was illustrated in 1845 by Tenniel, and much more recently 
by H. Sumner. 
were published in 1844 and 1875 respectively ; but so far, 
Mr. Gosse is the most distinguished of its translators. The 
cheapest English edition is that of Henry Morley in his 


Versions by T. Tracy and I. E. Bunnett 


National Library. Let us welcome, by the way, the new 
edition of Washington Irving’s Alhambra. The latest 
separate reprint of it was that issued in New York five 
years ago, in two volumes, illustrated with photogravures. 
A cheap reprint of it was published by Bell and Sons 
in 1885, 

Simultaneously with these lines will appear the first 
number of the new series of The Academy. How will it 
compare, I wonder, with the first number of the old original 
series? [t will scarcely be so weighty or imposing. In 
the first issue of 7'he Academy were contributions from the 
pens of Matthew Arnold, T. H. Huxley, J. B. Lightfoot, 
and J, Conington (all since deceased); also, from the pens 
of Sidney Colvin, Robinson Ellis, G. A. Simcox, Sir John 
Lubbock, and others. Arnold wrote of Senancour’s Ober- 
mann ; Huxley, of Haeckel’s Natural History of Creation. 
The number opened with a hitherto unpublished letter 
written by Byron in 1817, and further contained a letter 
from Mr, John Murray on the destruction of Byron’s Auto- 
biography, an act of which Mr. Murray was an eye-witness. 
Altogether, The Academy undoubtedly made a very brilliant 
beginning. 

That indefatigable man, Mr. John Lane, has just come 
back from New York, where, at 140 Fifth Avenne, he has 
established a ‘Bodley Head.’ There, in future, the copy- 
right editions of his publications will be issued by himself. 
He has just become the publisher of the American edition 
of The Studio, which is probably the most successful art 


magazine in the world. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SLAV TRANSLITERATION 
‘To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 


Belgrade, 7th November, 1896. 

S1R,—Your reviewer of Mr. Miller’s book on Zhe Balkans 
objects to his using the Croatian form of transliteration. I 
admit that § is unnecessary as a substitute for sh, but your 
reviewer displays the crassest ignorance when he proposes 
that ¢ should be rendered tch. To begin with, the t were 
wholly supererogatory, and to go on with, the sound ch 
represents an entirely different consonant. The final letter of 
the Servian patronymic has a sound like a sneeze, which might 
be rendered imperfectly as chj (the j being German) but is far 
more accurate in its Croatian form of ¢. 

May I alsoexpress merriment at your reviewer's imbecility 
in proclaiming ‘almost insuperable difficulties’ in the formation 


of a Balkan confederation, which already exists ?—I am, etc., 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


‘The above letter, dated Belgrade, the 7th November, and 
dealing with an article which had appeared in London on the 
same day—a coincidence that reminds us of Mahatma per- 
formances—constitutes a remarkable monument of elegant 
writing and superior knowledge. Transliteration means the 
rendering of foreign letters and sounds into another nation’s 
alphabet and possibilities of pronunciation. Now, I had 
simply stated an obvious fact when saying: ‘In giving Slay 
names, Mr. W. Miller adopts such forms as DuSan, Uros, 
Obrenovi¢, instead of Dushan, Urosh, Obrenovitch, which we 


any expectancy can demand. 
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think preferable for English readers who do not know the 
meaning of Slav accents.’ My refined antagonist admits this 
for words like Dushan and Urosh, but he charges me with the 
‘crassest ignorance’ because, as he asserts, I ‘ propose that ¢ 
should be rendered tch.’ I have not ‘proposed’ this. I have 
simply referred to an established and very natural custom 
which prevails in England, in France, in Germany and other 
countries where Slav languages are not quite unknown. In those 
countries, Obrenovitch, or Obrenowitsch, is the adopted form. 
In fact, it is not advisable to ‘sneeze’ all over the Wational Ob- 
server, even if it were done ‘imperfectly,’ lest an outbreak of 
influenza should be promoted thereby. We must, therefore, 
remain content with such letters and sounds as the English 
reader understands and can utter with a degree of safety. 

I am, furthermore, charged with ‘imbecility’ by the same 
cultured critic because I stated another, unfortunately also too 
obvious, fact in the following words: ‘ The almost insuperable 
difficulties which impede the formation of a Balkan Confede- 
ration out of such polyglot and warring race elements, result 
from the history of the peninsula and from contemporary oc- 
currences. On that point we are Jess sanguine than the 
author of this work.’ At this, ‘merriment’ is expressed because 
a Balkan Confederation ‘ already exists’ / 

The author of the book I reviewed seems not to have been 
aware yet of this piece of good news. In his most crass 
ignorance—to use the courteous language of my adversary— 
Mr. William Miller wrote in the preface: ‘ Perusal of the 
following pages will probably convince the reader that the only 
true settlement of the mutually conflicting claims of these 
historic States, which periodically endanger the peace of 
Europe, is a Balkan Confederation, such as was sketched by 
the late M. Tricoupis.’ I myself am labouring under the 
painful impression that the Balkan Confederation is still in the 
clouds. Servia and Bulgaria have been at war since their 
liberation. Bulgaria is under the suzerainty, at least nomi- 
nally, of the Sultan. Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania are 
independent States. Bosnia and Herzegovina are under 
Austrian administration. About Macedonia there is a fierce 
quarrel between three or four different nationalities of the dis- 
tracted peninsula. If a Confederation out of these many- 
tongued and jealous races could be formed, it might be a good 
thing. As to the ‘existence’ of such a Confederation, the 
polite writer who possesses such extraordinary information, 
would be in a position to astonish the world by publishing the 
text of its Constitution and saying where its Parliament and 
Executive are in the habit of meeting. But enough of this ; for 
is it worth while to fight with such an adveisary?—THE 
REVIEWER of Zhe Lalkans. | 


REVIEWS 
FENCING AND DUELLING 


A Complete Bibliography of Fencing and Duelling. By CARLA 
THIMM. London: Lane. 


Mr. Thimm’s magnificent volume is, we may at once say, as 
well filled within as it is all glorious without, with a handsome- 
ness dictated by a strictly fine judgment. It is the kind of 
work to which the term ‘monumental’ may be not unfitly 
applied and it does great credit to the research, taste and 
industry of its author. Mr. Thimm has in this work covered a 
far wider ground than was attempted in his earlier volume of 
1891, and the plan of the book is as excellent as is its execution. 
The promise given on the title-page is as thoroughly fulfilled as 
It embraces the practice of 
Fence and Duel as current among ‘all European nations from 
the Middle Ages to the Present Day’ and in it is incorporated 
‘a classified Index in chronological order according to languages 
(alphabetically arranged), illustrated with numerous portraits 
of ancient and modern masters of the art, title-pages and 
frontispieces of some of the earliest works.’ So completely is 
this done that with Mr. Thimm’s book on his shelves no student 
of the history of fencing and duelling need ever go to the 
British Museum to find out exactly what books he wants to 
consult. He may have to go there to find and consult them, 
but that is a separate and different matter. There is only one 
matter for regret, that the author did not include classical 
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swordsmanship in his very comprehensive survey. This, to be 
sure, may have been very simple, in one way, when the Roman 
sword was brought into play. But it may have been less simple 
than one imagines, and this Roman sword is at once the 
descendant and the parent of so many armes d/anches that one 
would like to read anything that Mr. Thimm’s researches might 
have brought to life concerning it. One must not, however, 
ask for more where there is so much that is good and interest- 
ing. Moreover, the mention of classic swordsmanship leads to 
an instance of the scholarly trouble which Mr. Thimm has 
taken in his index. On p.77 we find ‘ De Quincey (Thomas) — 
Works, 15 vols. 2nd edition, 8vo, Edinburgh A. and C. Black 
(vol. vii. p. 279 Duelling ; reason why not in vogue among the 
Greeks and Romans, the unlimited licence of foul language 
among them).’ This is an instance of a curiously accurate 
and searching quest for all possible information on a chosen 
and very interesting subject, and it isatribute to the author’s 
self-effacement that he adds no comment on De Quincey’s 
opinion, in which there may be much or there may be nothing. 
What is very certain is that gross licence of language in certain 
modern countries does not stop duelling, while in certain other 
modern countries duelling not so very long ago served as a 
wholesome check upon gross licence of language. 

The whole question of duelling is,in several civilised countries, 
practically untouched by the law and when it is, mayhap wisely, 
mayhap not with absolute wisdom, a matter for the severest 
pains and penalties—why in such a country the only remedy 
for certain offences is to be found in the measure which 
Anthony Trollope perhaps too vehemently advocated in certain 
of his novels, the unsparing application of the horsewhip. A 
man justly horse whipped is not very likely to seek leyal redress 
unless he is a foo! as well as a scoundrel, or unless he is a 
monster of mean villainy. On the otber hand, if the injurer 
is a tall man of his hands and far from a coward (and of 
course bullies are not always cowards) what happens then? A 
courageous, strong, and clever scoundrel will possess himself of 
the horsewhip, will not use it, and will so regain consideration 
exactly as Cuff did in his celebrated fight with Dobbin, recounted 
in the pages of Vanity Fair. Something of the same kind 
might happen in sword-duels, and much worse things are said 
to have happened in the time of the Pretteurs, to whom we 
can find no direct reference in Mr. Thimm’s book, possibly 
because he does not overmuch believe in them. Yet there 
might have been some mention of Théodore de Grave’s Les 
Drames de L’Epée (Paris: Dentu) which deals almost entirely 
with the Bretteurs. And with the pistol-duel, they certainly had 
their close counterpart in Ireland when Fighting Fitzgerald 
and others flourished. From some legend or truth of that 
time came no doubt the exciting episode in Lever’s Charles 
O'Malley, when Charles's adversary, secretly cased in * comolet 
steel,’ dies of the shock and terror at impendinz discovery 
when he sees the one man who knows his secret galloping swiftly 
towards him over the hillside. Lever's earlier novels are full of 
duels, some with the spadroon, some with the sabre, some with 
the small-sword, and absurd as some of them are in detail, there 
is little doubt that most of them were founded on the curious 
information that Lever got from Peninsular officers at 
Brussels ; and as to pistols, also from Irish stories familiar to 
him from boyhood. Ly-the-by, we would venture to point 
out to Mr. Thimm, concerning small-swords, that he employs 
rapier too loosely as a synonym for small-sword or 
duelling-sword, The rapier proper is the Elizabethan weapon, 
a long and ponderous piece of steel, but very well-balanced, 
when artistically made, as is the modern duelling-sword, 
There are of course other kinds of rapier, the Hau Rapier 
for instance. Detailed consideration of this would lead one on 
to the history of the German student-duel schlager of which 
Mr. Egerton Castle, a master of the art of fence and of its 
story, carefully traced the true development from the time when 
the ‘ shielded’ small swords of Crabb Robinson’s time gave way 
to the sch/iger lauded of the German Emperor. It is a weapon 
of which the use compels remarkable endurance and an amount 
of skill which, seemingly wasted, may yet be a fine training 
for hand and eye. Its real relation to true modern swordsman- 
ship is no closer than that of cup and-ball, practised temp. 
Saviolo, to moyen age sword-play. Only with the schliiger you 


may get a very shrewd hurt, which does not enter into the use 
It is purely fantastic, as witness the fact that 


of cup-and-ball. 
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a first-rate schliger-player having asked for a slight lesson in 
boxing protested after the first knock-down blow that this was 
a most barbarous form of fighting, altogether ‘tolerable 
and not to be endured.’ Per contra many English under. 
graduates would rather take the risk of such a blow than of the 
schlaiger’s razor-cut. 

Mr. Thimm’s book does not, and there is no reason why it 
should, give any very special place to this curious develop ment of 
sword-play, which has been so frequently ill-described by inex- 
pert spectators and notably by Mr. ‘Mark Twain.’ Indeed we 
have discovered no reference to it except under the heading 
Mensur, which no one but an expert could understand. What 
Mr. Thimm has done, and done thoroughly well, is to collate 
every conceivable reference to more legitimate sword-play than 
comes within the scope of his book with amazing accuracy and 
industry. The amount of information, direct and indirect, 
contained within it is literally astonishing and, to repeat, itis a 
book which every student of the science of arms should read. 
We offer our best congratulations to Mr. Thimm and tp his 
publisher both on its production and 01 the method of its 
production. 


ENGLISH BATTLEFIELDS 


Pattles and Battlefields in England. 
London : 


By C. R. B. BARRETT. 
Innes. 


Mr. H. D. Traill writes an iitroduction to Mr. Barre't’s 
volume, and it is dedicated to the Duke of Connauzht. Com ny 
into the world thus recommended, the critic’s chief question 
will be, has Mr. Barrett been able to live up to the high stan- 
dard he has set himself. Just at present there is, as we have 
all cause to know, great activity among the Volunteers, and 
especially those of a scientific disposition. Even the wintry 
gales and bitter rain of the past summer have not deterred them 
from ‘manceuvres.’ Many long and weary field days have been 
devoted to problems such as those that turned the fortune of 
the day in the well-fought battles of the Wars of the Roses or 
of Charles and Cromwell. And if we ask ourselves whether or 
not Mr. Barrett has succeeded in showing why the first battle 
of Newbury was undecided and the second was a victory, if 
a poor one, for the Parliament; or why the results of the 
two battles of St. Albans were so curiously alike; and why 
Henry was beaten at Lewes and Montfort at Evesham; we 
may reply that in each case and many others he has justified 
Mr. Traill’s recommendation. His small sketches of the battle- 
fields as they are now, coupled with his rough but excellent 
plans, show us how small a thing has often turned victory 
into defeat, and prove that Waterloo was not the only battle 
the fate of which was determined by a ridge in a field. The 
commander who has the power of perceiving such small 
thisgs has beenand will ever be, the winner. For the general 
reader, as well as for the historical studeat, and in particular 
for the director of volunteer manccuvres, this book is full of 
interest. 

Stamford Bridge, the victory Harold won over the Norwegians, 
just before Hastings, is the first battle described. After ‘the 
battle of Hastings, fought on Senlac, Octobrr 14, 1066, we 
have Northallerton, or ‘the battle of the Standard’ and then 
we come to the most important and interesting field of Lewes, 
where Prince Edward, abandoning himself to a wild and 
heedless pursuit of the helpless London contingent, found on 
his return that his father, Henry III., and his uncle, Richard. 
titular King of the Romans, had in his absence, lost the day, 
The next most interesting fight we cometo 1s Evesham where 
Montfort, the victor of Lewes, lost the battle and his life 
Utterly outnumbered, he was outmanceuvred likewise, and 
Prince Edward was able thenceforth to take the disorganised 
affairs of the kingdom into his sole management, and, eventu- 
ally, to carry out in full Montfort’s great schemes of reform. 

The Wars of the Roses, of course, occupy a large part of Mr. 
Barrett’s book. The battles of that hundred years’ war, count- 
ing from the deposition of Richard II. in 1399 to the death of 
the last male of the old royal house, Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
in 1499, turned as often as not on slight, unconsidered trifles of 
which one side took advantage. The Lancastrians at 
Northampton relied on their artillery, but a shower damped 
their powder and rendered the guns useless. At Wakefield, on 
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the other hand, a slight miscalculation drew the Yorkists into 
the plain where they were outnumbered and defeated. At the 
second battle of St. Albans, Warwick, after breaking the rules 
of tactics as then understood, suffered a crushing defeat. In 
every case we may with Mr. Barrett’s help ascertain the reason 
why one side succeeded and the‘other failed ; and it is the same 
with the wars of Charles and the Parliament. Bya curious 
coincidence the number of battles in each series, those of the 
fifteenth century and those of the seventeenth, which are of 
sufficient importance to find a place in this book, was the same, 
namely, twelve. In one particular, among others, the two wars 
differed essentially. Humanity to the vanquished had not 
greatly advanced in the days of Cromwell, but there was an 
improvement. There are no examples like those of the mas- 
sacre of prisoners after St. Albans or after Tewkesbury. At 
first, Queen Margaret showed the cruelty and ruthlessness of 
the lowest savage. Her opponent, Warwick, on the other hand 
desired his men to spare the common people and he allowed 
no plundering. Her reputation for ravaging the country, as 
much as anything else, ruined her cause, especially with the 
city of London. When the Kingmaker was dead Edward IV. 
adopted her fashion of dealing with enemies, but he took care 
to be known as the protector of commerce and the merchant's 
friend. Inthe Parliamentary wars these were questions which 
did not arise. 
made on the life and property of neutrals and those who could 
not defend themselves : but such conduct was not systematic, 
and was as much the fault of one party as the other. We 
meet with no such cases as those in the Wars of the Rozes when 
whole families, and they often of the highest nobility, were 
wiped out of existenc>. That family, for example, for whose 
supposed benefit the fighting took place wholly perished in the 
male line. The Nevils, the Bohuns, the Beauchamps,the Marshals, 
the Staffords, all diedjout. Mrs. Halliday, in her orlock J/onu- 
ments, has detailed the tragedy of one family of the lesser 
nobility. There were three Bonvilles living at the same time. 
The father, Lord Bonville, whose name was William, was father 
of another William, who bore the title of Lord Harington, in 
His son, a third William, was married to a 
sister of (the Kingmaker. All were killed in battle or put to 
death in cold blood between 1460 and 1461. Not only was the 
male line of the Bonvilles destroyed but their connections, the 
Courtenays and the Nevils, and, in addition, Grey, whose son 
married the Bonville heiress, shared their fate. There was 
nothing of this kind under Cromwell, though many great royalist 
houses were ruined by his exactions. A single fact may be 
mentioned as a proof of the losses of the country gentry. It is 
but seldom that a piece of English silver plate is to be met with 
older than the Restoration. A few examples belong to the City 
and the City compinies. A few more are to be found at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But in the Regalia at the Tower there is a 
thirteenth-century spoon and nothing else, and scattered about 
in country houses perhaps half a dozen other examples. 

The last battle on English soil which Mr. Barrett describes 
was that of Sedgemoor: but Mr. Traill, in his introduction, 
refuses to dignify as a battle ‘the butchery of peasants in a 
hopeless cause.’ Mr. Barrett, however, shows that the peasants 
fought bravely, and, had they been skilfully led, nay, had they 
becn led at all, might have done great things among the path- 
less marshes which they alone could traverse. There have 
been fights in England since, but Mr. Barrett does not recognise 
St. George’s Fields, or Peterloo, and after Sedgemoor brings 
his book to a conclusion with a learned series of short chapters. 
The first is on Marching, showing the close parallel between 
the conditions of the fourteenth or fifteenth century and those 
of to-day. One is on Arms and Armour ; and the third is on 
Strategy and Tactics. All three are of the highest value and 
full of suggestions for the modern soldier. 


True, many cruel, many ruthless attacks were 


right of his wife. 


THREE ROMANCES OF HISTORY 


By L. Core CoRNrorD. Methuen. 


I. Captain Jacobus. 
O\MOND. 


2. The Story of Maurice Lestrange. By G. W. T. 
Black. 

3. Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. By MaAvuricE H, HERVEY. 
Arrowsmith. 


1. Once more, led on by the unfurled standard of the Success- 
ful, a follower of Mr. Stanley Weyman rushes boldly into the 
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crowded field of contemporary fiction, flourishing a historica] 
romance. And that follower is justified of his faith. The 
ordinary man may achieve, thus, a more succes;ful drama than 
he could have made for modern actors and with modern 
properties. Indeed one almost wonders that any but historical 
novels are written nowadays. The sensational episodes of 
modern life are, after ali, limited, and the public, weary of 
Nihilists, mad-houses, treasure trove and murders, is beginning 
to insist that, if modern sensations be served to it, they shall at 
least have the sauce of novelty. Feminine psychology, also, is 
well-nigh at the end of its resources—for even the ‘ problems of 
the age’ have numerical limits. And here, too, the public 
demands at least a new treatment of the stale problem. But 
in a historical novel, novelty were out of place. We desire 
here nothing new, only a tolerably lively presentment of old 
speech, old fights, old ways—something that will amuse us and 
yet allow us to feel that we are improving our know'edge of the 
author’s ‘ period’ and are almost as virtuous as though we were 
reading history. A little study, a few notes, the power to rise to 
a dramatic scene and to describe a fight; and there is your 
Stanley-Weymanesque novel almost written. And it will sell 
too, with little more to it than that. Mr. Cornford has a 
good deal more—he has wit and insight, and at times a really 
fine descriptive touch. His characters are ali distinct and not 
to be mistaken. The heroine truly is a shadowy ne ‘fection, but 
this is a pardonable weakness. The story is of the ‘ Piymouth 
Plot,’ and of Charles II. in exile. The king himse'f is excel- 
lently sketched, and so is Anthony Langford, th: kero. As for 
Captain Jacobus, the Cavalier gentleman who takes to the road 
and only robs Roundheads, he flourishes his sword and draws 
his pistols, and calls on quict travellers to stand and deliver, 
rufiling it like a handsome gamecock, and playing his swagger- 
ing part, as it were lifelike before your eyes. Mr. Cornford can 
turn a phrase, on occasion, and present a scene with quite the 
ability of Mr. Stanley Weyman. ‘The whzve of a bullet’ is a 
happy phrase and Captain Jacobus's one touch of fear excel- 
lently suggested. ‘“I have been awaiting you in this accursed 
graveyard two days and a night,” he said, and I thought he 
looked mighty weary about the eyes, “all alone among the 
dead mariners, till I began to think I was dead myself without 
knowing it. And if I fell asleep in the sun, there was always a 
stirring and a rustling, and when I awoke, something grey and 
thin, I could never rightly see, flitting behind the tombs. 
And in the night... I tell you, boy, I believe the drowned 
men come up out o’ the deep o’ nights in troops... ... Dead 
is not dead—not as wethink.... ’Sblood! Anthony, these buried 
mariners are not dead enough for me!”’ This is good, and so 
is the rest of the book. Read it, and see, else! 

2. Dealing with a later period, Zhe Story of Maurice 
Lestrange is far behind Captain Jacokus in wit and grasp, 
but it gives evidence of judicious study, furnishing the 
reader with an interesting story as well as a careful picture 
of Scotch life in the eighteenth century. The local colour is 
fairly accurate and is laid on with a discriminating hand. The 
plot is a little too cut-and-dried ; for your historical novel, when 
it seeks to pass as autobiographical, needs for conviction a 
certain discursiveness as of the natural man, a certain hap- 
hazard and unexpected jumble of events, as in the natural life. 
The plot of Maurice Lestrange, which is of poisonings and 
false suspicions of the innocent, smacks somewhat of 7%e 
Family Herald, and might have come from the fertile brain 
of Miss Florence Warden herself. If there be any whose 
appetite for historical romance remains unsurfeited, he may stay 
himself with the respectable fare provided by Mr. Omond in 
The Story of Maurice Lestrange. The book is not excellent, 
but it is not bad, and that is always something. 

3. Mr. Hervey, also, has been drawn into the s:é/ée—he, too, 
unsatisfied with his success in Dead J/an’s Court, must stake 
his reputation on the historical novel. Ve victis. Mr. Hervey 
has not the historical sense strong enough in him; his 
publishers have set forth his story in vexing type where the 
lean-faced e and the four-clawed w sneer and tear at the 
reader's nerves: his story is nott hrilling enough, it wants 
vratsemblance, it lacks grip. While the narrative meanders 
through a waste of explanation the striking scene ever needs 
words enough to dress it fitly for the reader’seye. Mr. Hervey 
seems to weary of the pen ere yet the scene is fully drawn. 
One wishes for him that aid to composition which America 
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names boldly and baldly the ‘ Lady Stenog.’ Then might his 
dramatic situations be suffered to grow to their proper propor- 
tions and not stand stunted, as now. A familiar opening is 
chosen for the tale. The young Cavalier is left, on his father’s 
death, in possession of the family estates, and presently sets out 
‘to fight for the King.’ His sweetheart, disguised in her 
brother's clothes, also joins the king’s army and the hero 
protects her, believing her to be her brother. When she is 
wounded, and he lays his hand on her heart to see if it still 
beats, he discovers the truth. He hastily rebuttons her 
doublet—for that seems to his modesty more important than 
any staunching of her wounds—and then flings her across his 
horse and takes her to an inn. If the wound had been serious 
this would probably have ended the lady’s career, but unfortu- 
nately it does not. Modesty is rewarded, and the hero and the 
lady are married. But if you venture to hope that that ends 
the story you are doomed to disappointment. It wanders on 
through many a long chapter. The book is not at all bad: it 
contains passages that do not altogether lack merit, but it is 
tiresome. Besides, even if it were much nearer success than 
it is, the fact remains that we are having almost enough 
of a good thing. To paraphrase the monk of Ayfatia, ‘ Of 
historical novels, as of all carnal pleasures, cometh satiety at 
the last !’ 


THE LATE PROFESSOR VEITCH 


Memoirs of John Veitch, LL.D. By MARY R. L. BRycr. 
Border Essays. By JOHN VEITCH, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Daddy Veitch as, with irreverent affection, the Glasgow 
students used to call him, was fortunate in the place of his 
birth. His father was ‘Veitch the fisher,’ a ‘weel set up old 
sodger’ who, after fighting in the Peninsula War and serving 
under the Great Duke, returned from the wars, married and 
settled down in a cottage known as Biggiesknowe on the Eddle- 
stone Water, a stream that, before mills were so plentiful, 
rippled past Peebles to the Tweed. The marriage took place in 
1828 and there are old inhabitants who still remember the old 
warrior who became desperately fond of angling in his later 
days and who wasa familiar figure plying his wand in that land 
of streams. He had many tales to tell of his fighting days and 
every Sunday was to be seen in the ‘ Hammerman’s loft’ of the 
old parish church where he was conspicuous by reason of the 
Peninsular medal worn with becoming pride on such occasions. 
To have the Venlaw to wander on, to havea father stuffed with 
memories of siege and battle, to live almost within sound of the 
Tweed’s raving and with the romantic Borderland all round 
were calculated to develop the best that was inthe boy. He 
grew up, as so many Borderers have done between the day of Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Andrew Lang, with a strong love of nature, 
a taste for ‘old unhappy far-off things,’ an insatiable appetite 
for ballads and stories and traditions, above all with an 
invincible belief that the place where he was born was the 
very shore of old romance. The story of his youth is a tribute to 
the efficacy of Scotch educational arrangements. At school he 
soon began to distinguish himself, and his mother, who at the 
disruption joined the Free Kirk, made up her mind that he 
should wag his pow in a poopit. So at sixteen he was 
sent to Edinburgh University to cultivate the muses on a little 
oatmeal, the old folks stinting themselves and he winning 
bursaries and ‘tutoring’ to meet the necessary expense. 
The distance between Edinburgh and Peebles is about 
twenty miles, and both the student and the mother on 
her Occasional visits saved the fare of the mail-coach or 
carrier's cart by tramping it. Mrs. Bryce has worked into 
her narrative a series of letters between Veitch and his life- 
long friend Sheriff Nicolson—then a classmate—which finely 
illustrate modest university life in the day when Sir Wiliam 
Hamilton was in his glory. We need not here follow him 
through a series of scholastic victories. It is more important 


to note how he began to rebel against the gown and bands. 
He read Shelley and remarked, ‘ With all his blasphemy and 
denunciation of Deity and Christianity | immensely prefer him 
to all the whining Evangelicals I ever heard or read of.’ Nicolson 
had come to the conclusion that he could not sign the 
Westminster Confession and Veitch, though he went on for 
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three or four years with the idea of joining the ministry vaguely 
in his mind, did so without enthusiasm. The ferferviduyy 
ingeniun of his race was attracted rather more to ‘inetafeesics ’ 
than theology. He was just upon his twenty-sixth year when 
Sir William Hamilton wrote asking him to assist in the Logic 
Class and that incident perhaps saved him from the necessity 
of coming to a final decision in regard to the Free Church 
dogmas. Sir William died shortly afterwards, <o that his 
tenure of office was short. We next hear of him working wi h 
Professor Fraser on the North British Review, writinz a life of 
Dugald Stewart and apparently drifting towards literature. 

In this way did the years of apprenticeship pass till on the 30h 
of May 1860, he was at the age of thirty-one elevated to 
succeed Professor Spalding in the chair of Logic, Rheto-ic and 
Metaphysics in St. Andrew’s University. The post was one for 
which his solid accomplishments entirely fitted him. In letters 
he never could have been a brilliant success. With miny fine 
instincts and sympathies he lacked that subtle je-#2-sai - quoi 
of subtlety, charm, genius, that stamps the born write. In his 
very last work there is something stiff and hard, as if he could 
not after all get his finest thoughts into words, whi'e his 
enthusiasm, which was in reality deep and strong, produced the 
effect of mere gush when studied in cold print. He could feel 
but he could not render the romance of the Border. One is 
strongly impressed with that on reading the volume of essays 
before us. Take the one on Yarrow for example. Yarrow has 
the greatest natural beauty, its banks are haunted with pathetic 
memories, it was nobly sung by the gods of his idolatry, Words- 
worth and Scott, and yet with all his straining and effort he 
cannot touch its real charm—he is but a sightseer after all. a 
looker-on at scenes that greater men have wrapped in enchant- 
ment. A friend describes his verse as ‘monotonous abstrac- 
tions in limited vocabulary’ and that was just about the truth 
of the matter. But he made an excellent professor and his 
fame in philosophy would have been great had it not been over- 
shadowed by the memory of his master, Sir William Hamilton. 
At St. Andrews he was in his element, though the born 
mountaineer had a characteristic dislike of the sea. There 
was a little band of strong men there at that time, men 
admittedly of the second rank, yet for that very reason, 
perhaps, well qualified to form agreeable society. Such 
were Ferrier and Tulloch, Shairp, Sellers and Forbes, neatly 
all of them known as admirers of his favourite Wordsworth, 
He spent a pleasant four years at St. Andrews be‘ore beiny 
appointed to the more important chair at Glasgow, which he 
held till the time of his death. His is a record of solid work 
and accomplishment, and the story of it is told with modesty 
and good judgment by his biographer, while the timely appear- 
ance of the Border /-ssays will serve at least to show the reacer 
where his heart was. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 


In the selection of gift-books and prize-books the date cn 
the title-page plays, we fear, a far more important part than of 
right belongs to it. Fortunately, there has never been a 
Chiistmas within our memory at which it was not possible to 
get books unimpeachable on the score of novelty and, at the 
same time, cf great intrinsic merit. This year we find Mr. 
C. W. Whistler following up his delightful story of the Vikirg 
raids into Somerset with a story of the Danish conquest of East 
Anglia, possessing all and more than ali the merits we dizcerned 
in A Thane of Wessex, The plot of Hudfric the Weapen- 
Thane (London: Blackie) is simple, full of movement, and vey 
well constructed. The central figure is the son of the Thane 
of Reedham. Into a career which opens with rescuing Lodbrok 
the Dane from the sea, are fitted adventures for which there 1; 
a historical basis. Wulfric is the king’s Weapon-Thane, who 
was present at the martyrdom of King Eadmund. It is Wulfr.cs 
sister whose wedding procession passed over the ‘gold bridge 
under which the king had hidden. It is upon Wulfric that the 
king’s falconer attempts to cast the guilt of murdering Lodbrok. 
Wulfric the Thane, moreover, possesses charms over and above 
those which spring from skilful use of poetic legend or engrafting 
personal interest upon the broad outlines of the history of a 
stirring period. The characters introduced are lifelike. The 
style is in harmony with the theme. At the same time religious 
questions are neither obtruded nor shirked, and it weuld be 
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hard to find an atmosphere of virile, unquestioning faith rendered 
with more sympathy and quiet good sense. The use made 
of the remorse of the Danish leader, who put King Eadmund 
to death, is also very effective. One point Wulf/ric the Weapon- 
Thane has in common with another capital book, Miss C. M. 
Yonge’s The Wardship of Stecpcoombe (London: National 
Society), is that, without any dry cataloguing, a great deal of 
antiquarian in‘ormation is welced into the narrative. The 
fate of a family of villeins, the father of which has fled to 
Winchester during the Black Death, and works as one of William 
of Wykeham’s stonemasons in the Cathedral, but is claimed as 
a runaway by Sir Diggory Upton, guardian of the Lord of th 
Manor of Steepcombe, supplies Miss Yonge with the starting- 
point of her story. A close link between the Court, during the 
time of Wat Tyle1’s rebellion, and the villein class is sup] lied by 
the presence in the Tower of a chorister for whom at Wincheste: 
privilege of clergy had been successfully pleaded against Si: 
Diggory Upton. There is also in the Tower Sir Diggory’s 
ward and nephew, Miles Upton, one of the king's pages, and as 
much a victim of uncles as Richard II. himself. 7/e Il ardship 
if Steepooambe, without being unduly didactic, is written with a 
purpose. The rashness displayed by Lollards in countenancing 
a rising they were unable to control is as much its theme as the 
abuses which excited their just indignation. As a prize-book 
The Wardship of Steepcoombe should prove very attractive. 
Another good book, but of an altogether different type, is Mr. 
Hugh St. Legers 4 Ocean Outlaw (London : Blackie). Mutiny 
and treasure hunting on one of the best-equipped treasure- 
islands it is possible to imagine figure in 1” Occan Outlaw, but 
dialogue, not plot, is Mr. Hugh St. Leger’s strong point. 
Whether his characters are not sometimes unduly facetious, 
considering the dangers amidst which they jest, is a question 
upon which a landsman is hardly entitled to express an opinion, 
but we know no modera boys books in which there is more 
sound, hearty, good-humoured fun, or of which the tone is more 
wholesome and bracing than Mr. St. Leger’s. In Av Ocean 
Judlaw he is quite up to his best form with a certain seaman, 
l'red Whale, the especial chum of the boy hero Of another 
sea story, Mr. Hume Nisbet’s Avagy ef the Sea (London: 
White), the preface begins, ‘ Dear boys—All my life I have loved 
the bully buccaneer and gloated on the galleons that floated 
over the azure seas of the Spanish main’ ‘The promise of this 
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preface is more than sustained by the narrative that follows. 
Another odd book is Crown and Anchor, by J. C. Hutcheson 
‘same publishers). Its oddity lies, above all, in its patchiness. 
It begins well with an interview between the boy-hero, his 
father, and Sir Charles Napier. There is a rescued Spanish 

captain whose story is as ghastly as heart could desire. At the 
end comes a capital account of some fighting in Chinese waters, 
and of the hero’s adventures as a prisoner, captured under 
unromantic circumstances and carried off to Pekin. But an 
undue proportion of Crown and Anchor is devoted to every-day 
life on board a man-of-war. The description is vivid and bright 
enough, but at times it excites false hopes of imminent adven- 
tures when no adventures are coming. 

To the Death (London : Cassell), by R. D. Chetwode, labours 
under the very serious disadvantage of being a tale of the days 
of Cromwell. Human ingenuity is boundless, and Zo ‘he Death 
is differentiated from most tales of the days of Cromwell by the 
boy-hero, who saves a Jew child from beingjridden over, being 
given a parchment which entitles him to the support and 
sympathy of the Jewish nation, while the special danger his 
sister the girl-heroine runs is that the marriage contracted on 
her behalf, while she was an infant, with a suitable lad, who 
becomes a gallant Cavalier, will be annulled through the 
intrigues of a Roundhead relative. There are plenty of hard 
knocks, hair-breadth escapes, and family plots in Zo the Death, 
and the hoisting of the chief villain with his own petard is very 
finely managed. Of His /irst Year at School (London: Unwin 
we hardly know what to say. It appears from the preface that 
the writer, Mr. Alfred West, keenly recognises the absurdity of 
the romantic tale of school life. He has produced a study of 
development of character, with ‘fat chapters’ for boys, ‘lean 
chapters’ for parents. The natural result is that the former 
spoil the book for adults; the latter, which are to a large 
extent a satire on the folly and vulgarity a parent can exhibit, 
render it no less unsuitable for boys. Mr. West evidently 
knows his subject thoroughly. His mistake has been not 
putting his ideas into essay form. 
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